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THE AWAKENING. 


Oh England! Thine enemies believed 
thee decadent, 
Sunk deep in sloth, drugged with 
narcotic gold, 
Thine ancient vigor dead, thy courage 
spent, 
Thy might forgotten, and thy story 
told. 


They saw thee over-run by secret spies, 
And welcoming with open hand thy 
foes 
They thought no miracle could clear 
thine eyes 
Or rouse thee from thy perilous 
repose. 


They portioned out the world by land 
and sea 
Amongs; themselves, regardless of 
thy will. 
They rushed on war without a thought 
of thee. 
And then, thank God, thou wakedst, 
England still. 


And now, old Queen of Nations, far and 
near 
Thy banner burgeons with its an- 
cient splendor. 
Thy sons of Empire hear the British 
cheer— 
That cheer at once so virile and so 
tender— 


To battlefields which stretch from East 
to West 
O’er oceans which extend from pole 
to pole. 
And martyred peoples rise and call thee 
blest, 
Since thou hast proved the mistress 
of thy soul. 
James Blyth. 
The London Chronicle. 


MY LADY POVERTY. 


Riches are out of fashion now, 
My Lady Poverty’s in town, 

A great surprise upon her brow, 
A gold edge to her russet gown. 


The Awakening—The Heart-Cry. 


Sun laid the shadow on her hair, 
There is no shadow in her eyes, 
Old are they, but both deep and fair, 
And Heaven’s blue has made them 
wise. 
All shod with silver sandals brave 
She left her hills to walk our way, 
‘Lady, your benison I crave 
Upon my weary trudge today.”’ 
Her low voice thrilled me when she 
spoke, 
Pure music, as a throstle sings, 
But underneath her homespun cloak 
I saw that.she had folded wings. 
F. Bone. 
The Poetry Review. 


WHITE MAGIC. 


Blind folk see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 

Who miss the shining of their wings 

Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 

They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 

For all about them as they go 

The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies 
However soft their song; 
’Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 

What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart? 

R. F. 
Punch. 


THE HEART-CRY. 


She turned the page of wounds and 
death 

With trembling fingers. In a breath 

The gladness of her life became 

Naught but a memory and a name. 


Farewell! Farewell! I might not share 
The perils it was yours to dare. 
Dauntless you fronted death: for me 
Rests to fuce life as fearlessly. 

F. W. Bourdillon. 
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CURRENCY INFLATION AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


In the course of a debate on food 
prices, which took place in the House 
of Commons in October of last year, 
Mr. Runciman, who was then President 
of the Board of Trade, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, declared 
that the marked reasons for prices 
going up were the restriction of 
production, the narrowing of markets 
and the difficulties of carriage. He 
gave as a further reason the inflation 
of the currency—-a matter to which, 
he said, far too little attention had 
been paid: the currency of the world 
was inflated and values were not what 
they appeared to be. All these ex- 
planations were available; but there 
was, according to Mr. Runciman, 
another in this country, which was 
that we had not restricted our con- 
suming capacity, but had, on the con- 
trary, increased it throughout the war. 

Since the autumn of 1916 we have 
so far altered our plans that the 
charge of increasing rather than re- 
ducing our consuming capacity can no 
longer be brought against us. Successful 
efforts have been made to augment pro- 
duction, and although the difficulties of 
carriage have not been overcome, 
they are probably not more serious 
now than they were in October, 
1916. In the interval strenuous efforts 
have been made to increase supply, to 
restrict consumption, and to ensure 
that carrying capacity shall be utilized 
mainly for the conveyance of goods of 
prime necessity. On the other hand, 
the inflation of the currency of the 
world has been allowed to go on 
unchecked, and prices have gone on 
steadily increasing month by month. 
They have soared to such heights that 
in order to save the poorest people 
from starvation, the Government has 
been compelled to fix a price for bread 
considerably below the market value 


and to place on the shoulders of the 
taxpayer the burden of paying the dif- 
ference between the arbitrarily fixed 
and the market price. 

As all the obvious reasons for rising 
prices to which Mr. Runciman drew 
the attention of the House of Commons 
have been investigated, and as the 
results of the several investigations 
have ‘been translated into action with- 
out sensibly checking the rate of in- 
crease, surely it is now time for atten- 
tion to be given to the less obvious 
factor to which attention was also 
drawn. What is known as the ‘“quan- 
tity theory”’ of money has fallen into 
disrepute. The reason is that the old 
economic doctrine that prices are 
largely determined by the amount of 
gold in circulation has been obscured 
by the credit system which was 
created and has been developed by 
the banks. The attitude of the modern 
business man is typical. ‘‘What is the 
use,” he says, “of telling me that 
prices depend upon the amount of 
gold in circulation when everyone 
knows that trade is conducted to a 
far greater extent on a credit than on a 
cash basis? And is it not recorded 
in the commercial history of every 
country that credit is capable of ex- 
pansion to the extent of dwarfing the 
whole of the gold currency into in- 
significance? Therefore, the state of 
credit is a far more powerful deter- 
minant of price than the amount of 
gold in circulation.’”’ That the opinion 
of the modern business man has become 
not only the commonly accepted one, 
but practically the only one, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the extent to 
which prices are susceptible to varia- 
tions in the volume of the metal 
coinage and note issues has not been 
inquired into, despite the prominence 
into which the high cost of food has 
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brought the whole subject of prices. 
It has not even been thought worthy 
of consideration by any of the Com- 
mittees, Chambers of Commerce, or 
other public bodies which have been 
and still are, anxiously seeking the 
various causes of the phenomenal 
decrease of the purchasing power of 
the sovereign. The theory of the 
modern business man is an outcome 
of the system under which the great 
bulk of a nation’s cash is entrusted to 
bankers, upon whom enormous capac- 
ity to create credit is conferred; but 
it is nevertheless built upon a com- 
plete misconception of the motives 
which determine the actions of bankers. 

In a former number of this Review* 
I endeavored to show that, in regard 
to the volume of credit, modern 
banking business has created condi- 
tions which always conform to the 
same rule. That rule may be stated 
in the following terms: “The limits of 
the expansion and contraction of 
credit are fixed by the volume of the 
metallic currency or of the metallic 
and note currencies combined when 
notes are issued without an equivalent 
covering of gold.’”’” Economic and 
psychological causes unite to enforce 
the operation of this rule just as 
strongly as they unite to enforce the 
operation of the well-known and 
universally accepted ‘“Gresham’s” law 
that ‘“‘bad money will drive good money 
out of circulation.”’ Recognition of 
the rule to which I. have referred 
implies recognition of the fact that it 
is upon the volume of the metallic 
and note currencies that prices ul- 
timately depend. That is to say, the 
original principle, which was first laid 
down by Adam Smith, but which was 
rejected when the effects of the credit 


system were observed, is found, after : 


all, to be fundamentally correct. It is 
advisable briefly to recapitulate the 
arguments which led to the enuncia- 


*October, 1916. 





tion of the new rule of economic law. 
First of all, the fact must be realized 
that banks are not philanthropic 
institutions. They were originally 
founded, and are still maintained, with 
the primary object of earning the 
largest possible profits for their share- 
holders: that they are of great service 
to the public is—from the point of 
view of the managements—a dis- . 
tinectly secondary consideration. The 
more money banks lend out the greater 
are their profits; but they dare not 
multiply loans to the extent of jeopard- 
izing their power to meet the demands 
of their depositors and current account 
holders. Consequently, there are two 
clearly-defined limits to the lending 
capacity of banks—.e., to their capac- 
ity to create credit—two danger 
points in fact. When credit is ex- 
panding banks lend freely until they 
come to the point at which it would 
be dangerous to lend more, because, 
if they did so, they would not have 
enough cash on hand to enable them to 
meet the demands which their business 
leads them to anticipate. That point 
marks the upper limit. On the other 
hand, as credit contracts, more and 
more money is left lying idle in the 
coffers of the banks. This means, of 
course, that it is not earning interest, 
although depositors still have to be 
paid for the use of it; and if the 
amount of idle money increases beyond 
a certain point, banks are unable to 
earn any dividends for their share- 
holders. That point marks the lower 
limit. In practice these points are 
very seldom actually reached. A 
check is placed upon credit when the 
upper limit is nearly arrived at; and 
when the lower limit is approaching 
the rates of interest are altered with a 
view to discourage depositors and to 
encourage borrowers. k 

Since the great bulk of a nation’s 
money always finds its way to the 
banks, it is clear that any addition 
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to, or diminution of, the supply of 
money must invariably make its 
presence known by an increase or 
decrease of the cash in the hands of 
bankers. Every alteration of the 
quantity of gold or incontrovertible 
notes in circulation moves up or 
down tke limits within which credit 
can be created. If the currency be 
increased deposits will grow, and the 
banks will be able to extend their 
credit proportionately. They will 
endeavor to the best of their ability 
to do so ‘in order to earn the highest 
possible profits for their shareholders. 
The public will have control over a 
larger amount of money than formerly; 
money will be cheapened in relation to 
all other articles and prices will go up. 
On the other hand, if the quantity of 
gold in circulation were decreased, the 
capacity of banks to lend money 
would be proportionately lessened. 
The effect might not be immediately 
noticeable if the outstanding credits 
created by banks lay between the two 
fresh danger points fixed by the new 
conditions. But both those points 
would be at a lower level than before, 
and a tendency would immediately 
set in towards a reduction of the 
amount of money over which the 
public could exercise control. There 
would be an increase in the value of 
money in relation to other articles; 
prices would fall. 

Before the war commenced our 
currency was a model of economic 
purity; but it has since been arti- 
ficially inflated by the issue of currency 
notes to the extent of over £150,000,000 
in excess of the gold held in reserve 
for them. To take a sovereign in gold 
from circulation, hold it in reserve, 
and place a pound note in circulation 
in lieu of it, has no effect whatever 
. on the currency. But adding £150,- 

000,000 worth of such notes to the 
currency without withdrawing a cor- 
responding amount of gold has the 
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same effect as placing in circulation 
an additional £150,000,000 in coin. 
Every batch of currency notes in 
respect of which gold was not with- 
drawn from circulation moved upwards 
the capacity of bankers to create 
credit, and primary instinct impelled 
them to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered. The public 
secured control over an ever-growing 
amount of money. There was an all- 
round increase of demand for goods 
without any corresponding increase of 
supply. Prices naturally rose, and 
every fresh inflation of the currency 
drove them still higher. 

Mr. Runciman declared that high 
food prices were in part explained by 
increased national consuming capacity. 
Probably he had the Army in mind. 
It may be true that many of the men 
called to the Colors are more liberally 
fed than they were when they had to 
provide for themselves; but it must 
not be forgotten that the Army is now 
national, and includes in its ranks a 


great many men whose present main- 


tenance is on a less liberal scale than 
it used to be, as well as men who are 
better fed and clothed than they were 
before they became soldiers. And, 
in any case, against any possible 
increase caused by the average soldier 
consuming more now than he did when 
he was a civilian must be set a decrease 
of national consuming capacity as a 
result of the impoverishment of nu- 
merous people who have had to suffer 
privation because their incomes have 
been stationary or reactionary while 
prices have gone up. The only pos- 
sible way of determining to what extent, 
if any, national consuming capacity 


has, on the whole, increased is to 


make comparisons on the basis of 
quantities—not prices; and the neces- 
sary figures to enable this to be done 
are not available. Mr. Runciman was 
on safer ground when he said the 
values were not what they appeared 
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to be. Alteration of values is, in 
fact, the explanation of a large part 
of the “increased national consuming 
capacity” to which he referred Cur- 
rency inflation has depressed the value 
of money in relation to everything 
else, and has thus apparently increased 
the value of what we consume. 
According to the Board of Trade, 
a@ sovereign will purchase no more 
at the present time than 11s. would 
buy just before the war started; but 
if a man now earns a sovereign where 
he formerly earned 1ls. and has to 
pay the sovereign for food, similar 
in quantity and quality to that which 
he used to purchase for 1l1s., ii by 
no means follows that his consuming 
capacity has increased. 

In order properly to grasp the effect 
of currency on prices we must not 
confine ourselves to the conditions 
existing in the United Kingdom alone. 
No great currency change can be 
made by any important nation without 
affecting currencies and, consequently, 
prices in all other countries with which 
it carries on a large volume of trade, 
either directly or indirectly. There is 
always a pouring out of gold from any 
country in which prices are rising at a 
greater rate than they are rising else- 
where, and an influx when conditions 
are reversed. As a result, prices in 
different parts of the world, although 
they may be, and generally are 
widely dissimilar, act and react on one 
another. The immediate effect of the 
issue of currency notes, for which no 
gold reserve is held, was to inflate 
British currency and raise our prices. 
If England alone had issued incon- 
vertible paper money, the export of 
gold, which would inevitably have 
followed, would have caused prices to 
fall back again. They would not have 
quite returned to the old level; but 
on the other hand, prices would have 
been raised in other countries in con- 
sequence of the importation of English 











gold; the disadvantage of slightly 
higher prices would have been shared 
by the whole world. We, for our 
part, would have suffered the further 
disability of having to put up with a 
degraded currency which would have 
included all the inconvertible notes 
we had issued. But England was by 
no means alone in issuing incon- 
vertible notes. Our Allies adopted the | 
same plan as ourselves, and pursued 
it to a far greater extent than we did, 
so also did Germany and Austria. 
Russia has issued notes to the face 
value of more than £1,400,000,000 in 
excess of the gold which she holds in 
reserve for them, and the surplus 
notes issued by France amount to 
over £600,000,000. In his book:-on 
‘“Money,”’ Jevons wrote: “A number of 
bankers all trying to issue additional 
notes resemble a number of merchants 
offering to sell corn for future delivery, 
and the value of gold will be affected 
as the price of corn certainly is. We 
are too much inclined to look upon, the 
value of gold as a fixed datum line in 
commerce; but in reality it is a very 
variable thing.’”’ Substitute in this 
passage the word ‘‘Governments’’ for 
‘bankers’ and Jevons’s words aptly de- 
scribe what has been happening since the 
autumn of 1914. Theinevitable result of 
extensive note issues by a number of 
Governments was that prices were 
irresistibly impelled upwards in all 
belligerent countries—apart from any 
questions of war waste, profiteering, 
difficulties of transport by sea or land, 
or shortage of labor. Belligerent coun- 
tries became extraordinarily good mar- 
kets in which to sell goods; and a 
golden harvest was temptingly dis- 
played to neutral nations, in whose 
favor enormous trade balances rapidly 
grew up. In large part these balances 
were met by payment in gold. But 
just as gold substitutes in the shape of 
paper money swelled the currencies 
and increased prices in the belligerent 
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countries, so also the large quantities 
of gold coin sent to neutral States in 
payment for goods supplied to the 
warring nations swelled the currencies 
and increased prices in the neutral 
States themselves. The withdrawal 
of gold set up a natural tendency for 
prices to fall in the countrics from 
which it had been exported; but not 
only was this tendency overcome, 
but the upward movement of prices 
was continued by the action of the 
several Governments in placing still 
further issues of inconvertible paper 
money on their respective markets. 
The net results have been that cur- 
rencies have been inflated and prices 
forced up all over the world, that in- 
convertible paper money is tending 
more and more to drive out gold from 
the currencies of the States that 
issue it, and that the gold so driven 
out is being absorbed into the cur- 
rencies of the neutral nations. Be- 
tween August, 1914, and the date of 
her own declaration of war, America 
increased the amount. of her gold 
currency by approximately £200,000,- 
000 sterling. No real benefit has 
accrued. The currencies of the whole 
world have been artificially inflated to 
the extent that, under the most 
favorable circumstances existing in 
any part of the world, £5 are now 
needed to do the work in circulation 
that before the war was accomplished 
by £3. The loss to people with fixed 
incomes, the disturbance of trade, the 
potential labor difficulties are stupen- 
dous. And‘as a result of purchasing war 
material at excessively high prices, 
the dead weight of debt incurred by all 
the countries at war is very much 
greater than it need have been had 
currencies been kept within reasonable 
bounds. 

The problem which has to be faced 
is not one which affects England alone; 
it is not even one which affects only 
the belligerent countries. National 
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currencies’ are comparable to a series 
of reservoirs of vastly different base 
areas, all containing water and con- 
nected with one another by pipes. 
Since water always finds a common 
level, a quantity of it poured into one 
reservoir is very quickly distributed 
among the several others in propor- 
tion to their base areas; and if enor- 
mous quantities of water be simul- 
taneously poured into a number of the 
reservoirs the level of all will be con- 
siderably raised. Gold _ substitutes 
have been poured freely into the cur- 
rency reservoirs of several nations, and 
the level, not only of their particular 
reservoirs, but of those of all other 
nations also, has been enormously 
raised. The standard of value has 
been altered everywhere. And the 
problem thus created can be no more 
escaped by the neutfal States or by 
America—whose accumulation of gold 
has rendered it unnecessary for her to 
issue inconvertible paper money—than 
it can be escaped by the countries 
whose note issues caused the altera- 
tion. It is not in Europe alone that 
people with small fixed incomes feel 
the pinch of poverty and that workers 
clamor for higher wages. 

No branch of economics has been so 
much neglected as the study of cur- 
rency problems. Issues of paper money 
are popularly imagined to be a panacea 
for all sorts of public ills. An abun- - 
dance of money is vaguely said to be 
“good for trade’; and, at the present 
time, there are not wanting people 
who advocate still larger issues of 
currency notes. The effect of taking 
such steps would, however, certainly 
be to force prices to a still higher level, 
to reduce our gold reserve, and so to 
jeopardize our financial stability. Once 
the general principle be admitted that 
it is on the volume of the currency 
that prices ultimately depend, it 
becomes clear that we should regard 
the reduction of our currency note 
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issues as the correct financial policy 
to adopt, and that we should pursue 
it to the extent of having no such 
notes in circulation beyond those for 
which the Government holds an equiv- 
alent gold reserve. This could only 
be done by gradual stages. If the 
reduction were on too heroic a scale 
the effects would be more injurious 
than beneficial. Reduced prices would 
be of no great benefit if they were 
achieved as the result of measures 
which led to a serious dislocation of 
trade. The immediate consequence 
of the withdrawal from circulation of a 
block of currency notes would be a 
reduction of the cash reserves held by 
banks, whose capacity to lend money 
would be correspondingly lessened. 
Money is borrowed from banks to 
carry on legitimate trade, for pur- 
poses of speculation, and for other 
less important reasons, such as the 
anticipation of incomes. When their 
lending capacity is only slightly lowered 
banks are usually able to effect a fresh 
equation between the demand for 
loans and the supply of money, 
merely by differentiating more mark- 
edly than before between various 
classes of security to the disadvantage 
of the poorer sorts, and if this be done, 
no appreciable impediment is placed 
in the way of commerce. Canceling a 
relatively small block of notes would, 
therefore, slightly diminish the control 
of money by the public without causing 
any real injury to trade. General 
prices would fall a little; and, as a 
result of the fall, conditions would 
readjust themselves on the basis of 
less money being required for the work 
of cireulation. As the readjustment 
proceeded, bank reserves would grow 
again, and it would become more and 
more easy for the public to obtain 
advances on second class securities. 
A fresh block of notes should not be 
taken off the market until the dis- 
appearance of the temporary strin- 





gency created by the withdrawal of 
the first block. Constant repetition of 
this process would lead to a gradual 
but effective diminution of the surplus 
paper money, and a simultaneous 
decrease of prices. Great care would 
have to be taken not to remove from 
the market at any one time a quantity 
of notes sufficiently large to reduce 
banks’ lending capacity to the extent 
of rendering them unable to give all 
requisite facilities to trade. But even 
if, on account of errors of judgment, a 
withdrawal were too large, or made 
prematurely, the consequences would 
be less serious than might at first be 
supposed. Although trade would suf- 
fer a shock which would cause some 
individual hardship, the resultant fall 
of prices would set an automatic 
remedy in motion. If all the Allied 
countries took steps to reduce their 
inconvertible note issues, the pur- 
chasing power of gold would very 
speedily rise; and there would beagreat 
and world-wide reduction of prices. 
As has already been pointed out, gold 
always tends to a common level; and 
nothing could prevent its return flow 
back from America and the neutral 
States to the Allied countries, where 
the fall in prices would be initiated, just 
as nothing could prevent its outflow 
when the conditions were reversed. 
Bringing back gold to the currencies 
of the Allied nations would greatly 
facilitate and expedite further reduc- 
tions of paper money. The process 
would be simplified and hastened if 
America would consent to export 
some of her surplus gold on loan to her 
Allies on the understanding that it 
would be devoted to the extinction of 
note issues. 

There remains, of course, the eapac- 
ity of Germany and Austcia to con- 
tinue to issue notes and so to influence 
prices all over the world. But just as 
the addition of water to any reservoir 
can only affect the level of water in 
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other reservoirs when it is connected 
with them by pipes, so the German 
and Austrian currencies can only 
affect those of other nations when there 
is trade connection between our ene- 
mies and the world at large. An abso- 
lute blockade would completely choke 
the connecting pipes attached to the 
German and Austrian currency reser- 
voirs. But, as it is still the fact that 
the enemy’s foreign trade is not 
wholly cut off, it may be worth while 
to investigate the conditions which 
would follow if the Central Powers 
retained their inflated paper currencies 
whilst, as a result of the gradual 
elimination of note issues from the 
currencies of the Allied countries, 
world prices fell considerably. The 
temptation offered to traders in neu- 
tral States to try to sell goods in 
Germany and Austria would certainly 
be increased; but it. would be the 
business of the Allied Governments 
to see that opportunity to trade did 
not keep pace with desire to do so. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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On the other hand, owing to a lower 
level of prices in their own countries, 
neutral traders would be less willing 
than now to buy German and Austrian 
goods. Trade would be more one- 
sided than ever. Goods might be 
imported into Germany and Austria 
at enormous difficulty and expense; 
but they would have to be paid for in 
gold, since it is quite certain that no 
merchants would accept paper money 
which has no exchange value what- 
ever beyond the frontiers of the coun- 
tries in which it is issued. It is prob- 
able that Germany would not regard 
the importation of goods at enormous 
prices as an unmixed blessing, if she 
had to deplete her stock of gold to pay 
for them. In these circumstances 
there seems no reason to fear that 
the beneficial effects of re-establishing 
the currencies of the Allied nations 
on a_ solid gold basis could be 
nullified by issues of inconvertible 
paper money by Germany and 


Austria. 
Walter F. Ford. 





THE GREEK WHITE BOOK. 


Four groups of diplomatic docu- 
ments have now been published on 
Greek affairs: the White Book, the 
Speeches made in the Boulé on August 
25th, 26th, and 27th, 1917: the tele- 
grams that passed between Con- 
stantine and his family and Berlin 
during 1916 and the early: months of 
1917; and the communications that 
were sent to Petrograd from Russian 
representatives abroad in regard to 
the attitude of Greece during the first 
year of the war. The first two groups 
will be shortly published in full, in an 
English translation, by the Anglo- 
Hellenic League; the third appeared 
in the Messager d’ Athénes of October 
4th and 5th, 1917, the fourth in the 
Manchester Guardian of December 
7th. 1917. 


The principal contents of the White 
Book are documents connected with 
the Serbian Treaty, which has now for 
the first time been fully published with 
the consent of Serbia. 

A preliminary Protocol of Alliance 
was made as early as May 5th, 1913. 
There was also a first Military Con- 
vention on May 14th. But those two 
documents were vitally changed, and 
the final Treaty of Alliancé and the 
final Military Convention weré both 
signed on June Ist, on the eve of the 
second Balkan War. 

We have been long aware what 
was the contention of King Con- 
stantine and of the Zaimis Ministry, 
by which they sought to justify the 
desertion of Serbia. Their contention 
was that the Treaty between Serbia 
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and Greece was purely a Balkan Treaty, 
in regard to war between Greece and 
Bulgaria, and that it was not ap- 
plicable when Bulgaria was an Ally of 
another Power, Ausiria. It is in- 
teresting to notice that for the original 
Protocol of Alliance, and for the first 
Military Convention, this argument 
would have been true. Article 1 of 
the first Military Convention says: 
“In ease of war between Greece and 
Bulgaria, or between Serbia and 
Bulgaria,’’ and there is no mention 
of a third Power. But this point was 
entirely changed in the final Military 
Convention. The first Article of the 
Military Convention of June Ist says: 
‘In ease of war between one of the 
Allied Powers and a third Power in 
the circumstances contemplated by 
the Treaty of Alliance, or in the case 
of sudden attack by Bulgaria,’’ Greece 
and Serbia promise each other recipro- 
eal military support. So, too, by the 
Fourth Article, “if Greece should be 
placed in the necessity of defending 
herself against an attack of another 
Power than Bulgaria,’’ she is none tha 
less obliged to hasten to the help of 
Serbia should Serbia be at the same 
time attacked by Bulgaria. The same 
obligation is laid on Serbia. 

There is thus no doubt that, under 
the June Ist Military Convention, the 
ease which arose in the autumn of 
1915 was applicable. The only doubt 
is as to whether Greece ought not to 
have entered the war in August, 1914. 
That was a difficult question, which 
Venizelos, as is shown by the docu- 
ments published in the White Book, 
considered carefully. In deciding not 
to enter the war when Austria first 
attacked Serbia, but to maintain a 
friendly armed neutrality, he relied 
on Article 5 of the Convention of June 
Ist, which laid down that Article 1 
did not apply unless the power that 
declared war had previously obtained 
the consent of its Ally. The Austro- 
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Serbian dispute had taken its course 
without consultation or agreement 
with Greece. It might, indeed, be 
retorted that Serbia had not declared 
war on Austria, but Austria on Serbia. 
The second ground on which Venizelos 
based his decision was more cogent. 
Article 1 of the Conveation of June 
Ist contained a vague and badly 
worded reference to the Treaty of 
Alliance of the same date, which 
restricted and conditioned its applica- 
tion. In war with a third power, 
military help was only obligatory 
“in the circumstances contemplated 
by the Treaty of Alliance.’’ There is 


‘ no doubt that the Treaty of Alliance 


contemplates war with Bulgaria as a 
presupposition for any military action. 
A ease, too, had already arisen in 
whick Serbia showed that she accepted 
this interpretation of the Treaty. 
Greece expected a war with Turkey 
in June, 1914, before there was any 
question of the European War. The 
cession of the Islands was still a matter 
of dispute, and persecuted Greeks were 
flocking from Asia Minor as refugees. 
Greece asked Serbia what she would 
do if there were a Greco-Turkish war. 
The Serbian Government has not 
given its own account of the answer 
it made, so that the full data for 
passing judgment are not before us. 
We can only balance the version of 
Constantine's party, as represented by 
Stratos’ speech of August in the Boulé, 
and G. F. Abbott’s articles in the 
National Weekly (March 10th, 1917), 
and that of Venizelos, as also given in 
the Boulé of August 27th. It appears 
to be the fact that the Serbian Govern- 
ment discouraged Greece from de- 
claring war on the ground that its own 
Army was exhausted by the Balkan 
Wars, and that Bulgaria might well 
take advantage of a Greco-Turkish 
conflict, with the result that Serbia 
would be drawn into the war For 
this reason the Serbian Government 
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made representations in Constanti- 
nople to the effect that it could not 
remain indifferent in face of an attack 
by Turkey on Greece. Serbia, how- 
ever, did not admit that the Treaty 
and Convention imposed any obliga- 
tion on her beyond friendly armed 
neutrality unless Bulgaria were also 
involved in the war. 

In regard to the attack by Bulgaria 
in the autumn of 1915—inevitable and 
long discussed—Articles 1 and 4 of the 
Convention undoubtedly applied. It 
might be urged that it was a piece of 
bad luck for Greece that these words 
about a third Power had been put into 
the Convention; that Greece had 
never realized that such a contingency 
could arise. The truth is exactly 
the contrary. The White Book con- 
tains the dispatches that passed 
between the Greek Minister at Belgrade 
and the home Government of Greece 
when those changes were being made 
in the Serbian Treaty between. May 
14th and June Ist, 1913. It must have 
been interesting for the Serbian author- 
ities to read these dispatches, which 
show that Greece was reluctant to 
sign the Treaty and Military Con- 
vention with the changes that were 
inserted. As M. Alexandropoulos, 
the Greek Minister at Belgrade, wrote 
to his home Government, the clauses 
introduced in regard to “a_ third 
Power’ were disadvantageous to 
Greece, and in the interests of Serbia, 
inasmuch as Serbia had more fron- 
tiers and more chances of collision 
with other Powers. Serbia was likely 
in particular to come into collision 
with Austria: There was considerable 
correspondence, but without effect. 
On May 26th, it was reported to 
Athens that the Serbs insisted, ar- 
guing that if Bulgaria only had been 
in view, they would have had no need 
of the Greek Alliance. On May 30th, 
Coromilas, the Greek Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, wrote to Alexan- 
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dropoulos that Bulgaria was threaten- 
ing an attack, and that the whole 
situation would be ruined unless the 
Alliance was made. With the assent 
of King Constantine, who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne, he cabled, “Sign 
at once.”” The Treaty was accordingly 
signed on June Ist. 

From the speeches made by Repoulis 
and Politis in the Boulé in August, we 
further learn that at the Crown 
Council at. which that decision was 
taken, with King Constantine in the 
chair, the situation was fully ex- 
plained, and Austria was actually 
mentioned by name. Venizelos. and 
Repoulis were at the Crown Council, 
and there is thus no question of 
hearsay evidence. It is the fact that 
Greece obtained Serbian help, and all it 
won by the Treaty of Bucharest, on the 
basis of that alliance against ‘‘a third 
Power,’”’ on the understanding that 
the Treaty was valid against a united © 
Austria and Bulgaria. 

To the Zaimis Cabinet and to the 
world, Constantine, knowing the facts, 
lied. The Treaty, he said, did not 
apply. The question will naturally 
be asked, why somebody in the 
Cabinet did not send for the Treaty 
and read it. It so happens that the 
permanent officials of the Greek 
Foreign Office, who come well out of 
the whole business, implored the new 
Ministry to read the Treaty. The only 
answer that Zaimis made to Politis, 
the Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was this: ‘Don’t 
waste my time,” he said, ‘‘over such 
matters. What use would it be for 
me to read the Treaty, since I came 
into the Government with the express 
object of repudiating it?’’ Thus it was 
that King Constantine and his party 
adopted the German policy of re- 
pudiating ‘scraps of paper.’’ Venize- 
los saw that “Greece was too small a 
Power’’—to use his own words—‘‘to 
commit so great an infamy’’—5ev «ve 
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émrerpappévov els Ta pikpd Kpdry va Kdpvouv 
peydras ariplas. 

Is there any wonder that, as we 
also discover from the White Book, 
these “saviors of Greece’’ lied once 
again when the Germans demanded 
that Fort Rupel, commanding the 
passes at the top of the Struma Valley 
and the entrance into Eastern Mace- 
donia, should be handed over to them. 
The correspondence is interesting as 
showing how diplomacy takes trouble 
to keep within the letter of the truth, 
while really lying. On May 26th of 
1916, Fort Rupel was seized about 
midday by the Bulgarians and Ger- 
mans. That night, at about eight 
the Greek Minister in Berlin, Theoto- 
kis, who throughout acted the personal 
friend and agent of Constantine, 
cabled: “I have reason to _ believe 
that the Germans and Bulgars are 
going to seize Rupel.’’ On the next 
’ day, May 27th, Skouloudis, the Greek 
Prime Minister, who by that time had 
become one. of the inner circle of 
Constantine’s friends, made a formal 
protest to Germany and Bulgaria 
against their sudden invasion of Greece, 
and demanded, in stern language, 
immediate evacuation. And a little 
later he made a formal speech in the 
Boulé, in which he maintained, in the 
most categorical way, that the seizure 
was not made by agreement with the 
Greek Government, and actually 
quoted Theotokis’s cable of the 26th 
to prove that “Our Ambassador in 
Berlin did not know it even down to 
the evening of the 26th.”’ ‘‘A fortiori,” 
his argument ran, ‘‘we innocent people 
at Athens could not have known.” 

What did really happen? In the 
first place it has been made clear, 
since the appearance of the White 
Book, by the publication of the private 
dispatches sent by the Minister of 
War at Athens to the Higher Com- 
mand at Salonica, and the private 
Army orders thereupon issued by the 
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Salonica Staff to the Commanding 
Officers of the units concerned (see 
Patris, September 16th, 17th, 1917), 
that the Skouloudis Government had 
determined to allow the German- 
Bulgarian forces to occupy Eastern 
Macedonia as early as March. Strict 
orders are given that no resistance is 
to be offered them, and that Fort 
Rupel, among other points, is to be 
evacuated. It may be argued, how- 
ever, that these precautions do not 
necessarily imply any agreement with 
Germany, or foreknowledge of her 
plans. On May 22d, however, four 
days before Rupel was seized, both 
the German and Bulgarian Ministers 
announced formally, and in detail, 
their immediate intention to seize 
Rup2l. Skouloudis received these 
letters three days before the capture, 
and on the same day he answered 
them. He made quite a long letter of 
his answer by repeating in it the 
whole substance of the German Min- 
ister’s letter. ‘I have received,’ it 
ran, “the communiqué which Your 
Excellency has done me the honor of 
sending, to the effect that,’’ repeating 
the provisions of the communiqué, and 
adding at the end, “I take note of the 
assurances contained in your com- 
muniqué, and beg: to remain, your 
obedient servant.’’ Thus Skouloudis 
avoided saying directly to Germany 
that he agreed to the capture ot 
Rupel, and felt himself at liberty, 
therefore, to plead afterwards that it 
was not done “by agreement with the 
Greek Government.” Further, in 
his defense he does not directly say he 
did not know of it, but implies it by 
his statement that Theotokis did not 
know of it! He has thus kept within 
the letter of the truth, while giving 
a totally false impression. It is 
interesting further to notice that these 
documents, although asked for by the 
Permanent Officials of the Greek 
Foreign Office, were not shown to 
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them or deposited there until Skoulou- 
dis left office. 

Greece has been staggered by this 
record of treachery. On August 25th, 
1917, a week after the publication of 
the White Book, Souris brought out 
the first number of “6 Popyods” which 
had appeared since the massacres of 
December Ist and 2d, 1916. The 
Greek, which, with its rhymed political 
verses, has for thirty-one years main- 
tained the Aristophanic tradition at 
Athens, devotes its whole number to a 
satire on ‘“‘The Saviors,” as Con- 
stantine’s party styled themselves: 


A Hellenism of third-rate Saviors, 
A Hellenism of mediaeval methods, 
Emerges from a White Book 
Publicly spattered with mud. 


In the pages of a White Book, 
It is presented to the World’s eyes, 


Naked without a fig leaf, 
In the grip of its Black Saviors. 


Such indignation is natural and 
proper for Venizelists. For them the 
one fact that emerges from the White 
Book is that Hellenism has been 
dragged in the mire, and that men 
have been found in Greece willing to 
act as the King’s tools. It is a note- 
worthy tribute to the true spirit of 
Greece that neither in the White Book, 
nor in the speeches delivered in the 
Boulé by Venizelos and his ministers, 
is there any hint of reproach to the 
Entente, or a suggestion that we are 
in the least to blame for the success of 
the pro-German movement. Yet for 
us, as we read through the whole 
series of documents, the dominant 
impression is that this movement 
would have had no success at all if 
fortune and our blunders had not 
played into Constantine’s hands, and 
given. him an unlooked-for chance of 
posing as Monarch by the grace of 
God. Seldom in history has so ordinary 
a brain been enabled to play so big a 
part. 
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It is clear that from the beginning 
of the war Constantine was heart and 
soul on the side of Germany. On 
August 7th, 1914, he telegraphed 
personally that his sympathy and his 
political opinions drew him to the 
Kaiser’s side, that the naval suprem- 
acy of the Entente in the Mediter- 
ranean would make it useless for him 
to declare war definitely against it, and 
that he would help more if he main- 
tained a friendly neutrality; that, in 
the meantime, he promised not to 
attack either Bulgaria or Turkey, 
unless they injured his local Balkan 
interests. If it ever could have been 
argued that Constantine was playing 
with the Kaiser in the same way as he 
was playing with the Ententé, the 
decipherment of the series of secret 
cables, which passed between the 
palace at Athens and Berlin from the 
early months of 1916 onwards, puts 
this interpretation out of the question. 
Constantine is shown in them to have 
been in constant communication with 
the German General Staff, urging on 
a Macedonian offensive. 

Yet it is equally clear, both from the 
speech of Venizelos in the Bouié and 
from the diplomatic dispatches pub- 
lished by Trotsky, that from the 
beginning of the war to the end of 
February, 1915, Greek public opinion 
was unanimously on the side of the 
Entente; that during this period 
Greece made more than one sincere 
offer to come into the war on reasonable 
conditions; and that substantial help 
was actually given to Serbia, in the 
way of arms, munitions, and transport 
facilities. 

Through this period Constantine 
did not dare to come out into the open 
and show his hand. He was still the 
constitutional monarch, who gave his 
views and raised his objections, but 
recognized that he could only act on 
the advice of his ministers. The chief 
weapon he used at that time was in- 
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decision. As Venizelos said to him 
more than once: “Your Majesty, it is 
always happening that you agree 
with what I say when I am there, but 
that the moment I am gone you change 
your mind!’ Thus when the first 
scheme for a joint attack on the Dar- 
danelles appeared to Constantine to 
be becoming dangerously practical, 
and he wished to draw back, he 
informed our naval _ representative 
at the end of August, 1914, that he 
could take no decision without Veni- 
zelos’s consent. When the second 
Dardanelles scheme took shape at the 
beginning of 1915, Constantine rested 
his opposition to it on the ground that 
the General Staff thought it unsound 
from the military point of view. 
Even when he pushed this opposition 
so far as to accept the resignation of 
Venizelos, he was not acting against 
the Constitution. He was within his 
rights in insisting on a General Elec- 
tion on the question of war or peace. 
It is still doubtful whether Constan- 
tine encourag-d the Gounaris Govern- 
ment that succeeded Venizelos to 
think that it could make renewed 
offers to the Entznte, or whether he 
had already taken Gounaris into his 
confidence, and the offers were in- 
sincere. In any case there was no 
whisper of repudiating the Serbian 
Treaty till the end of August, 1915. 
It was only then, when his illness had 
increased his popularity, when the 
The Contemporary Review. 
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German propaganda had given him a 
Press, and our military blunders and 
credulous intrigues with Bulgaria had 
given him a Party, that Constantine 
showed his colors. “For internal 
affairs,’’ he told Venizelos, “he was 
responsible to Parliament and the 
people. In foreign affairs and on 
great national questions, he must 
himself be the judge, as he was re- 
sponsible to God alone.” 

Greece has been the point where 
constitutional problems with wider 
application than to Greece have been 
working themselves out. The question 
has been forcing itself on English minds 
whether the vague guarantees of our 
Constitutional Monarchy are applic- 
able to any country except our own, 
where they are interpreted by the 
struggle of centuries. 

The Royalist paper, which is still 
anti-Venizelist, though no longer under 
such bitter Royalist editorship as — 
before, made on August 28th, the 
following comment on the revelations 
of the Greek White Book. ‘One may 
be justified,’ it said, ‘“‘to infer that 
certain definite imperfections of the 
Greek Constitution were the primary 
and fundamental starting-point of the 
profound crisis which was experienced 
in Greece. A Constitution such as 
the present, so little capable of serving 
as a guarantee to the harmonious co- 
operation of the State authorities, is a 
dangerous Constitution.” 

Ronald M. Burrows. 





THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. Storer CLovusrton. 
PART I. 


Tue NARRATIVE OF LIEUTENANT VON BELKE (OF THE GERMAN Navy). 


I. THe LANDING. 
If anyone had been watching the 
bay that August night (which, fortu- 
nately for us, there was not), they 


would have seen up till an hour after 
midnight as lonely and peaceful a 
scene as if it had been some inlet in 
Greenland. The war might have been 
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waging on another planet. The seg- 
ment of a waning moon was just rising, 
but the sky was covered with clouds, 
except right overhead where a bevy 
of stars twinkled, and it was a dim, 
though not a dark, night. The sea 
was as flat and calm as you can ever 
get on an Atlantic coast—a glassy sur- 
face, but always a gentle regular 
bursting of foam upon the beach. Ina 
semicircle the shore rose black, tower- 
ing at either horn (and_ especial- 
ly on the south) into high dark 
cliffs. 

I suppose a bird or two may have 
been crying then as they were a little 
later, but there was not a light nor a 
sign of anything human being within 
a hundred miles. If one of the Vik- 
ings who used to live in those islands 
had revisited that particular glimpse 
of the moon, he could never have 
guessed that his old haunts had altered 
a tittle. But if he had waited a while 
he would have rubbed his eyes and 
wondered. Right between the head- 
lands he would have seen it dimly: 
a great thing that was not a fish rising 
out of the calm water, and then very 
stealthily creeping in and in towards 
the southern shore. 

When we were fairly on the surface 
I came on deck and gazed over the 
dark waters to the darker shore, with 
—I don’t mind confessing it now—a 
rather curious sensation. To tell the 
truth, I was a little nervous, but 
I think I showed no sign of it to 
Wiedermann. 

“You have thought of everything 
you can possibly need?’’ he asked in a 
low voice. 

“Everything, sir, I think,’ I an- 
swered confidently. 

‘““No need to give you tips!’’ he said, 
with a laugh. 

I felt flattered—but still my heart 
was beating just a little faster than 
usual! 

In we crept closer and closer, with 
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the gentlest pulsation of our engines 
that could not have been heard above 
the lapping of the waves on the pebbles. 
An invisible gull or two wheeled and 
cried above us, but otherwise there 
was an almost too perfect stillness. I 
could not help an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that’ someone was watching. 
Someone would soon be giving the 
alarm, someone would presently be 
playing the devil with my schemes. 
It was sheer nonsense, but then I had 
never played the spy before—at least, 
not in wartime. 

Along the middle of the bay ran a 
beach of sand and pebbles, with dunes 
and grass links above, but at the 
southern end the water was deep close 
inshore, and there were several con- 
venient ledges of rock between the end 
of this beach and the beginning of the 
cliffs. The submarine came in as close 
as she dared, and then, without an 
instant’s delay, the boat was launched. 
Wiedermann, myself, two sailors, and 
the motor-bicycle just managed to 
squeeze in, and we cautiously pulled 
for the ledges. 

The tide was just right (we had 
thought of everything, I must say 
that), and after a minute or two’s 
groping along the rocks, we found a 
capital landing. Wiedermann and I 
jumped ashore as easily as if it had 
been a quay, and my bicycle should 
have been landed without a_ hitch. 
How it happened I know not, but just 
as the sailors were lifting it out, the 
boat swayed a little and one of the 
clumsy fellows let his end of it slip. 
A splash of spray broke over it; a 
mere nothing, it seemed at the time, 
and then I had hold of it and we lifted 
it onto the ledge. 

Wiedermann spoke sharply to the 
man, but I assured him no harm had 
been done, and between us we wheeled 
the thing over the flat rocks, and 


* pulled it up to the top of the grass 


bank beyond. 
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“T ean manage all right by myself 
now,” I said. ‘‘Goodbye, sir!’’ 

He gave my hand a hard clasp. 

“This is Thursday night,’’ he said. 
‘‘We shall be back on Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday nights, remember.”’ 

“The British Navy and the weather 
permitting!’’ I laughed. 

“Do not fear!’ said he: ‘TI shall be 
here, and we shall get you aboard 
somehow. Come any one of those 
nights that suits him.” 

“That suits him?” I laughed. 
rather that suits Providence!”’ 

‘‘Well,’”’ he repeated, ‘“‘I’ll be here 
anyhow. Good luck!’ 

We saluted, and I started on my 
way, wheeling my bicycle over the 
grass. I confess, however, that I had 
not gone many yards before I stopped 
and looked back. Wiedermann’ had 
disappeared from the top of the bank, 
and in a moment I heard the faint 
sounds of the boat rowing back. Very 
dimly against the gray sea I could just 
pick out the conning tower and low 
side of the submarine. The gulls were 
still erying, but in a more sombre key, 
I fancied. 

So here was I, Conrad von Belke, 
lieutenant in the German Navy, tread- 
ing British turf underfoot, cut off from 
any hope of escape for three full days 
at least! And it was not ordinary 
British turf either. I was on the 
holy of holies, actually landed on 
those sacred, jealously-guarded islands 
(which, I presume, I must not even 
name here), where the Grand Fleet 
had its lair. As to the mere act of 
landing, well, you have just seen that 
there was no insuperable difficulty in 
stepping ashore from a submarine at 
certain places, if the conditions were 
favorable and the moment cunningly 
chosen; but I proposed to penetrate 
to the innermost sanctuary, and spend 
at least three days there—a _ very 
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different proposition! 
I had been chosen for this service for 
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three reasons: because I was supposed 
to be a cool hand in what the English 
eall a ‘‘tight place’; because I could 
talk English not merely fluently, but 
with the real accent and intonation— 
like a native, in fact; and I believe 
because they thought me not quite a 
fool. As you shall hear, there was to 
be one much wiser than I to guide me. 
He was indeed the brain of this des- 
perate enterprise, and I but his mes- 
senger and assistant. Still, one wants 
a messenger with certain qualities, and 
as it is the chief object of this narra- 
tive to clear my honor in the eyes of 
those who sent me, I wish to point 
out that they deliberately chose me for 
this job—I did not select myself—and 
that I did my best. 

It was my own idea to take a motor- 
bicyele, but it was an idea cordially 
approved by those above me. There 
were several obvious advantages. A 
motor-cyclist is not an uncommon 
object on the roads even of those out- 
of-the-way islands, so that my mere 
appearance would attract no suspicion; 
and besides, they would scarcely expect 
a visitor of my sort to come ashore 
equipped with such an article. Also, 
I.would cover the ground quickly, and, 
if it came to the worst, might have a 
chance of evading pursuit. But there 
was one reason which particularly 
appealed to me: I could wear my naval 
uniform underneath a suit of cyclist’s 
overalls, and so if I were caught might 
make a strong plea to escape the fate 
of aspy; in fact, I told myself I was not 
a spy—simply a venturesome scout. 
Whether the British would take the 
same view of me was another question! 
Still, the motor-cycle did give me a 
chance. 

My first task was to cover the better 
part of twenty miles before daybreak 
and join forces with ‘“‘him’”’ in the very 
innermost shrine of this sanctuary— 
or rather, on the shore of it. This 
seemed a simple enough job; I had 
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plenty of time, the roads, I knew, were 
good, nobody would be stirring (or 
anyhow, ought to be) at that hour, and 
the arrangements for my safe reception 
were, as you shall hear, remarkably 
ingenious. If I once struck the hard 
main road, I really saw nothing that 
could stop me. 

The first thing was.to strike this road. 
Of course I knew the map by heart, and 
had a copy in my pocket as a precaution 
that was almost superfluous, but work- 
ing by map-memory in the dark is not 
so easy when one is going across country. 

The grassy bank fell gently before 
me as the land sloped down from the 
cliffs to the beach, and I knew that 
within a couple of hundred yards I 
should find a rough road which fol- 
lowed the shore for a short way, and 
then when it reached the links above 
the beach, turned at right angles across 
them to join the highroad. Accordingly 
I bumped my motor-cycle patiently 
over the rough grass, keeping close to 
the edge of the bank so as to guide 
myself, and every now and then 
making a detour of a few yards inland 
to see whether the road had begun. 
The minutes passed, the ground kept 
falling till I was but a little above the 
level of the glimmering sea, the road 
ought to have begun to keep me com- 
pany long ago, but never a sign of it 
could I find. Twice in my detours I 
stumbled into what seemed sand-holes, 
and turned back out of them sharply. 
And then at last I realized that I had 
ceased to descend for the last hundred 
yards or more, and in fact must be on 
the broad stretch of undulating sea 
links that fringed the head of the bay. 
But where was my road? 

I stopped, bade myself keep quite 
cool and composed, and peered round 
me into the night. The moon was 
farther up and it had become a little 
lighter, but the clouds still obscured 
most of the sky and it was not light 


enough to see much. Overhead were 
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the stars; on one hand the pale sea 
merged into the dark horizon; all 
around me were low black hummocks 
that seemed to fade into an infinity of 
shadows. The gulls still cried mourn- 
fully, and a strong pungent odor of 
seaweed filled the night air. I remem- 
ber that pause very vividly. 

I should have been reckless enough 
to light a cigarette had I not feared 
that our submarine might still be on 
the surface, and Wiedermann might see 
the flash and dub me an idiot. I cer- 
tainly needed a smoke very badly and’ 
took some credit to myself for refrain- 
ing (though perhaps I ought. really 
have given it to Wiedermann). And 
then I decided to turn back, slanting, 
however, a little-away from the sea so 
as to try and cut across the road. A 
minute or two later I tumbled into a 
small chasm and came down with the 
bicycle on top of me. I had found my 
road! 

‘The fact was that the thing, though 
marked on the large-scale map as a 
road of the third, fourth, or tenth 
quality (I ferret which), was actually 
nothing more or less than three parallel 
crevices in the turf filled with loose 
sand. It was into these crevices that 
I had twice stumbled already. 

Now with my back to the sea and 
keeping a yard or two away from this 
wretched track, but with its white sand 
to guide me, I pushed my motor-cycle 
laboriously over the rough turf for 
what seemed the better part. of half an 
hour. In reality I suppose it was under 
ten minutes, but with the night pass- 
ing and that long ride before me, I 
never want a more patience-testing 
job. And then suddenly the white 
sand ceased. I stepped across to see 
what was the matter, and found my- 
self on a hard highroad. It was a 
branch of the main road that led 
towards the shore, and for the moment 
I had quite forgotten its existence. I 
could have shouted for joy. 
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“Now,” I said to myself, ‘I’m off!’’ 

And off I went, phut-phut-phutting 
through the cool night air, with a 
heart extraordinarily lightened. That 
little bit of trouble at the start had 
made the rest of the whole wild enter- 
prise seem quite simple now that it 
was safely over. 

I reached the end of this branch, 
swung round to the right into the high- 
road proper and buzzed along like a 
tornado. The sea by this time had 
vanished, but I saw the glimmer of a 
‘loch on my left, and close at hand low 
walls and dim vistas of cultivated 
fields.. A dark low building whizzed 
by, and then a gaunt, eerie-looking 
standing stone, and then came a dip 
and beyond it a little rise in the ground. 
As I took this rise there suddenly came 
upon me a terrible sinking of the heart. 
Phut-phut! went my cycle, loudly and 
emphatically, and then came a horrible 
pause. Phut! once more; then two or 
three feeble explosions, and then si- 
lence. My way stopped; I threw over 
my leg and landed on the road. 

‘What the devil!’ I muttered. 

I had cleaned the thing, oiled it, 
seen that everything was in order; 
what in heaven’s name could be the 
matter? And then with a dreadful 
sensation I remembered that wave of 
salt water. 


II. NiGut In THE RuINED HovwskE. 


You may smile to think of a sailor 
being dismayed by a splash of salt 
water; but not if you are a motor- 
cyclist! Several very diabolical con- 
sequences may ensue. 


In the middle of that empty road, in | 


that alien land, under the hostile stars, 
I took my electric torch and endeav- 
ored to discover what was the matter. 
From the moment I remembered the 
probable salt, wet cause of my mishap 
I had a pretty hopeless feeling. At 
the end of ten minutes I felt not merely 
hopeless, but utterly helpless. Help- 
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less as a child before a charging ele- 
phant, hopeless as a man at the bottom 
of an Alpine crevasse. Ignition, car- 
buretor, what had been damaged? In 
good day.ight it might take me an 
hour or two first to discover and then 
to mend. By the radiance of my torch 
I would probably spend a night or two, 
and be none the wiser. 

And meantime the precious dark 
hours were slipping away, and scat- 
tered all over the miles of country lay 
foemen sleeping—nothing but foes. I 
was in a sea-girt isle with but one soli- 
tary friend, and he was nearly twenty 
miles away, and I had the strictest 
orders not to approach him save under 
the cover of darkness. Enough cause 
for a few pretty black moments, I 
think you will allow. 

And then I took myself by the 


seruff of the neck and gave myself a 


hearty shake. Had I been picked for 
this errand because I was a coward or 
a resourceless fool? No! Well, then, 
I must keep my head and use my wits, 
and if I could not achieve the best 
thing, I must try to do the seeond best. 
I ran over all the factors in the problem. 

Firstly, to wait in the middle of that 
road trying to accomplish a job which I 
knew perfectly well it was a thousand 
chances to one against my managing,- 
was sheer perverse folly. 

Secondly, to leave my cycle in a 
ditch and try to cover the distance 
on my own two legs before daybreak 
was a physical impossibility. My 
cycle being one of the modern kind 
with no pedals, I could not even 
essay the dreadful task of grinding it 
along with my feet. Therefore I could 
not reach my haven tonight by any 
conceivable means. 

Ou the other hand, I would still be 
expected tomorrow night, for our 
plans were laid to allow something for 
mischances; so if I could conceal 
myself and my eycle through the 
coming day, all might yet be well. 
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Therefore I must devise some plan for 
concealing myself. 

Logic had brought me beautifully 
so far, but now came the rub—Where 
was I to hide? These islands, you 
may or may not know, are to ail 
practical purposes treeless and hedge- 
less. They have many moors and 
waste places, but of an abominable 
kind for a fugitive—especially a fugi- 
tive with a motor-cycle. The slopes 
are long and usually gentle and quite 
exposed; ravines and dells are few and 
far between and farther still to reach. 
Caves and clefts among the rocks 
might be found no doubt, but I should 
probably break my neck looking for 
them in the dark. Conceive of a man 
with a motor-bicycle looking for a cave 
by starlight! 

And then a heaven-sent inspiration 
visited me. On board we had of 
course maps with every house marked, 
however small, and who lived in it, 
and so on. We do things thoroughly, 
even though at the moment there 
may not be any apparent reason for 
some of the details. I blessed our sys- 
tem now, for suddenly in my mind’s 
eye I saw a certain group of farm 
buildings marked “ruinous and unin- 
habited.”” And now where the devil 
was it? 

My own pocket map of course 
had no such minute details and I had 
to work my memory hard. And then 
in a flash I saw the map as distinctly 
as if it had really been under my 
eye instead of safely under the 
Atlantic. 

“T have a chance still!” 
myself. 

By the light of my torch I had a 
careful look at my small map, and then 
I set forth pushing my lifeless cycle. 
To get to my refuge I had to turn back 
and retrace my steps (or perhaps I 
should rather say my _ revolutions) 
part way to the shore till I came to a 
road branching southwards, roughly 


I said to 
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parallel to the coast. It ascended 
continuously and pretty steeply, and I 
can assure you it was stiff work pushing 
a motor-cycle up that interminable 
hill, especially when one was clad for 
warmth and not for exercise. Dimly 
in the waxing moonlight I could see 
low farm buildings here and there, but 
luckily not a light shone nor a dog 
barked from one of them. Glancing 
over my shoulder I saw the sea, now 
quite distinct and with a faint sheen 
upon its surface, widening and widen- 
ing as Irose. But I merely glanced at 
it enviously and concentrated my 
attention on the task of finding my 
‘ruinous and uninhabited’’ farm. 

I twice nearly turned off the road 
too soon, but I did find it at last—a 
low tumble-down group of little build- 
ings some two hundred yards or so off 
the road on the right, or seaward side. 
Here the cultivated fields stopped, and 
beyond them the road ascended 
through barren moorland. My refuge 
was, in fact, the very last of the farms 
as one went up the hill. It lay pretty 
isolated from the others, and there was 
a track leading to it that enabled me to 
push my cycle along fairly comfortably. 

“T might have come to a much worse 
place!’ I said to myself hopefully. 

Though there was not a sign of life 
about the place, and not a sound of any 
kind, I still proceeded warily, as I 
explored the derelict farm. I dared not 
even use my torch till I had stooped 
through an open door, and was safely 
within one of the buildings. When I 
flashed it round me I saw then that I 
stood in a small and absolutely empty 
room, which might at one time have 
been anything from a parlor to a byre, 
but now seemed consecrated to the 
cultivation of nettles. It had part of a 
roof overhead, and seemed as likely to 
suit my purpose as any other of the 
dilapidated group, so I brought my 
cycle in, flattened a square yard or two 
of nettles, and sat down on the floor 
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with my back against the wall. And 
then I lit a cigarette and meditated. 

“My young friend,” I said to myself, 
“you are in an awkward position, but, 
remember, you have been in awkward 
positions before when there were no 
such compensating advantages! Let 
us consider these advantages and grow 
cheerful. You are privileged to render 
your country such a service as few 
single Germans have been able to 
render her—if this plan succeeds! If 
it fails, your sacrifice will not be 
unknown or unappreciated. Whatever 
happens, you will have climbed a rung 
or two up the ladder of duty, and 
perhaps of fame.” 

This eloquence pleased my young 
friend so much that he lit another 
cigarette. 

‘Consider again,’”’ I resumed, ‘‘what 
an opportunity you have been unex- 
pectedly presented with for exhibiting 
your resourcefulness and your coolness 
and your nerve! If it had not been 
for that wave of salt water your task 
would have been almost too simple. 
Your own share of the enterprise 
would merely have consisted in a 
couple of easy rides on a motor-cycle, 
and perhaps the giving of a few sug- 
gestions, or the making of a few objec- 
tions, which would probably have 
been brushed aside as worthless. Now 
you have really something to test you!” 

This oration produced a less ex- 
hilarating effect. In fact, it set me to 
wondering very gravely how I could 
best justify this implied tribute to my 
powers of surmounting difficulties. 
Till the day broke all I had to do was 
to sit still, but after that—what? I 
pondered for a few minutes, and then I 
came to the conclusion that an hour 
or two’s sleep would probably freshen 
my wits. I knew I could count on wak- 
ing when the sun rose, and so I closed 
my eyes, and presently was fast asleep. 

When I awoke, it was broad day- 
light. Looking first through the pane- 
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less window and then through the gap 
in the roof, I saw that it was a gray, 
still morning that held promise of a 
fine day, though whether that was to 
my advantage or disadvantage I did 
not feel quite sure. Nobody seemed to 
be: stirring yet about the houses or 
fields, so I had still time for delibera- 
tion before fate forced my hand. 

First of all, I had a look round my 
immediate surroundings. I was well 
sheltered, as all the walls were standing, 
and there was most of a roof over my 
head (the last being a point of some 
importance in case any aircraft chanced 
to make a flight in this direction). It 
is true that the door was gone, but 
even here I seemed fortunate, for 
another small building, also dilapi-. 
dated-looking but in somewhat better 
condition, stood right opposite the 
open doorway and hid it completely. 
This little building still had a dis- 
heveled door which stood closed, and 
for a moment I half thought of chang- 
ing my shelter and taking possession 
of it; and then I decided that where 
fate had directed my steps, there 
should I abide. 

The next thing obviously was to 
overhaul my motor-cycle, and this I 
set about at once, though all the time 
my thoughts kept working. In the 
course of an hour or so I had located 
the trouble in the carburetor and put 
it right again, and I had also begun to 
realize a few of the pros and cons of the 
situation. 

I now ate a few sandwiches, had a 

pull at my flask, lit a cigarette, and 
put the case to myself squarely. 
- “With a motor-cycle,. the whole 
island at my disposal, and daylight 
in which to search it through I can 
surely find a hiding-place a little far- 
ther removed from inquisitive neigh- 
bors,’”’ I said to myself. ‘So the 
sooner I am off the better.” 

But then I answered back— . 

~“On the other hand it may take me 
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some hours to find a better spot than 
this, and a man tearing about the 
country ona motor-cycle is decidedly 
more conspicuous in the early morning 
than in the middle of the day or the 
afternoon when cyclists are natural 
objects. 

“But again, if I do think of leaving 
this place I certainly ought not to be 
seen in the act of emerging from a 
ruinous house pushing my cycle—not, 
at least, if I wish to be considered a 
normal feature of the landscape. I 
have a chance of escaping now un- 
observed; shall I have such a chance 
later in the day?” 

Finally I decided to compromise. 
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I should stay where I was till the hour 
when all the farmers had their midday 
meal. Then I might well hope to slip 
out unobserved, and thereafter scour 
the country looking for the ideal 
hiding-place without attracting any 
particular attention. But whatever 
merits this scheme may have had were 
destined never to be tested. 

From my seat amid the nettles I 
could see right through the open door, 
and my eyes all this while were resting 
on the glimpse of gray building outside. 
All at once I held my breath, and the 
hand that was lifting a cigarette to my 
lips grew rigid. A think wisp of smoke 
was rising from the chimney. 


(To be continued.) 





VERNEDE, POET AND SOLDIER. 


Second Lieutenant Robert Ernest Vernéde, Rifle Brigade. Died of wounds 
in France, April 9th, 1917. Aetat 42. 


Many have been made poets by 
this war. Some who were poets before 
the war began have found new powers 
and fresh inspiration in their facing 
of death for an ideal; of such were the 
two Durham schoolboys, Oxland and 
Hodgson, and the one-time St. Paul’s 
scholar, Robert E. Vernéde—Vernéde 
of the dark eyes and the unforgettable 
smil>. 

Born in London, June 4th, 1875, 
and by reason of that all the more a 
lover of country sights and sounds, he 
began his work as a poet at the age of 
thirteen, helped thereto by his school- 
fellows at St. Paul’s who had the poet- 
heart—G. K. C., H. A. S., L. R. O., 
and others—and by an old friend of 
the family who lived next door and, 
though she was in her ninetieth year, 
was so struck by his youthful verse 
that she gave him an edition of the 
English poets, which he read through 
and through. 

The young literary enthusiasts at 


St. Paul’s School who founded the 
“Junior Debating Society’ in 1891, 
greatly daring, launched a magazine 
to keep a chronicle of the monthly 
debates, to publish literary essays, 
short stories, and poems, and to at- 
tempt to interest the readers who were 
not actually members of the sacred 


‘twelve in literature and history, and 


give their opinions on all things in 


* Heaven and earth. 


The two little volumes of The 
Debater, open now before me as I 
write, containing the work done by 
the young literati during the years 
1891, 1892, 1983, are certainly as- 
tonishing reading, and one can agree 
with the verdict of the High Master, 
Mr. Walker, that the magazine was a 
wonderful production for such young 
boys. It was true that many of the 
famous twelve were not at the time 
distinguished in their class. - We do 
not wonder at this when we realize 
the amount ‘of desultory reading, 
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apart from their class-work, these 
lads must have accomplished to fit 
themselves for their debates. 

It was fortunate for Vernéde that 
boys of such original minds and such 
poetic ability were members of the 
Junior Debating Society. With G. K. 
Chesterton at its head, the club never 
lacked either poetic or literary im- 
pulse, for Chesterton was poet-in- 
chief, and the contributions he made 
to The Debater are in form and thought 
quite remarkable. 

It was in June, 1892, that young 
Vernéde was elected a member of the 
club, and his first contribution to The 
Debater, The Vengeance of Hecuba, 
showed the boy’s love of ancient 
history, which never forsook him. 
There is a simple ballad strain in it, 
and great ease of rhythm: 

By every star that shines in heaven, 

By sun and moon, by land and sea, 
I swear, my son, till earth be riven 
I will not cease avenging thee. 


The Vision was his next poem, and 
in it the boy gives expression to the 
dominant keynote of life, the fear of 
God and a thirst for righteousness: 


She ceased: the vision faded from my 
sight, 
Faded the ivory throne, the azur 
skies, 
And I awoke resolved to do the right, 
For righteousness is wise. 


His next contribution was a trial of 
blank verse, The Lament of Dedalus. 
Again he went back to the classics 
for a subject, and in it is a note which 
rang up in his own heart years after on 
the terrible battlefield: 


I would have given my life 
To rescue his from death. 


In a later monthly debate we find 
Vernéde on the side of the chairman 
in his vehement denial that ‘‘a bad 
man need not make a bad ruler.’’ In 
a later number Vernéde contributes a 
paper on Tennyson, and though we 
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may smile to think of the enthusiasm 
which dictated the first sentence—‘“‘A 
poet may write dramas and a dramatist 
may write poetry, but as poetry is 
higher than the drama so is Tennyson 
greater than Shakespeare’—one can- 
not help admiring the pluck of the 
lad, who, admitting that the cult of 
Tennyson was now out of favor, boldly 
prophesied that he would yet return 
to favor, and consoled himself with 
the thought that a poet is not without 
bonor save in his own country. 

The last poem he wrote for the 1892 
Debater, entitled Saint or . Martyr, 
went again to history for inspiration 
and theme, and took the form of a 
soliloquy by Charles I before his 
execution. In his poem there is a 
prophecy of his own feeling for duty 
in face of death: 


For man’s duty stands before him clear 
as is the morning sun, 

Be it hard or be it easy, yet that duty 
must be done, 

Still I feel no fear of coming death can 
weigh upon my soul, 

For beyond the grave there comes for 
me the long-desired goal. 


In The Debater for 1893, appeared 
four poems by Vernéde—Selfishness, 
Iphigenia, Marcellus, and The Rape of 
Proserpine. He had evidently realized 
in those early days that the soul is its 


_ own heaven and its own hell, and he 


concludes the poem Selfishness thus: 
And ever as I fled towards the light 


That ateful wailing rose within my 
heart, ' 
Behold the pool of self—the land of 


night. 

It is again to the classics that he goes. 
He has made advance in the mastery 
of blank verse, and they are good 
reading. He is less fortunate in the 
choice of his metre for the funeral 
song. There is again a kind of fore- 
cast of something the poet-soldier 
felt at the front. Iphigenia on her 
death pyre speaks: 
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Then rose the priest and bared the 
sacred steel 

And as I waited for 
behold 

Pride surged within my heart, and 
drove the fear 

That strove with shame to pale my 
burning brow 

Far from me. 


the blow, 


In the more ambitious poem en- 
titled Marcellus he traces the fall of 
Rome to the decay of morals and the 
rising of the tyrant class. With the 
uprising of the tyrant serfdom grows. 
We know this from what is happening 
in Germany today, and the doom of 
Germany far off is presaged by the 
doom of Rome: 


And proven true by centuries of 
thought 

Men shall declare Rome fell for all the 
wrong she wrought. 


In November of this year we find 
young Vernéde reading a paper to the 
sacred twelve on the second Roman 
Triumvirate, and in a debate that 
followed he stated it as his conviction 
“That a great man’s life is not public 
property, and that a man’s faults 
ought not to be raked up from his 
grave.” 

I do not know that any of them 
made names for themselves at the 
.university. Vernéde, who held a 
junior scholarship and afterwards a 
senior scholarship at St. Paul’s, be- 
came “Cushberd”’ exhibitioner at St. 
John’s, Oxford, and because he refused 
to cram, the rather unsympathetic 
tutorial mind pronounced him an 
idler in the land. But idle he was not. 
He worked at his own subjects with 
little eye to the Schools, Honors, 
“Mods” and “‘Greats,’’ and did much 
’ to uphold the honor of the college in the 
sports field, was a fine jumper and 
hurdle-racer, a good runner, and a 
very good tennis player. 

On leaving Oxford, he married early, 
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and took to journalism; read con- 
stantly the poets, history, and general 
literature. Nothing in the way of 
graphic protrayal of life came amiss to 
him. Of the novelists George Meredith 
was his favorite author. He found 


‘there was no bread and butter in 


poetry, and as a married man turned 
to short stories and novel writing, 
much encouraged thereto by his wife. 
His first novel, The Pursuit of Mr. 
Faviel published by Nelson, was fol- 
lowed by Mind of the Moors (1906), 
The Judgment of Illingborough (1908), 
The June Lady, published by Con- 
stable, and The Quietness of Dick. 
They were all well received, and after a 
visit to his brother in India, who was 
Collector in Bengal, he gave an account 
of his winter there, in a brightly written 
book called An Ignorant in India, 
published by Blackwood, which he 
looked upon as the best prose work he 
had done, and of which readers were 
and are appreciative. The swift eye 
in a new land had put down unerringly 
true impressions that make it, as 
many Anglo-Indians vouch, a really 
helpful vade-mecum, to be trusted 
and delighted in. He followed this by a 
volume of Canadian sketches en- 
titled The Fair Dominion. All this 
time of his author’s life, down at 
Standon, in Hertfordshire, he was 
hard at work in spare moments in his 
garden. Never keener gardener drew 
happier breath above spade and hoe. 
Architect and gardener in one, he 
turned three tiny cottages into a 
picturesque house, and then proceeded 
to convert three acres of nettles and 
stones into a garden which was the 
envy and admiration of all the neigh- 
borhood. On Sunday afternoons the 
villagers came thither and went away 
with cuttings and flowers and hints 
as to some new experiment in the 
treatment of plants. He was never 
happier than when he succeeded in 
passing on some of his gardener’s 
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enthusiasm into a cottager’s heart. 
That garden when I saw it last sum- 
mer had truly put on weeds to mourn 
for its master, but enough of wild 
herbaceous growth was left to recog- 
nize the immense amount of labor and 
joy which he gave to the turning of the 
millstream eyot into a paradise of 
scent and color, and the ‘‘tausends- 
chén” roses ran riot almost as it 
seemed from sympathetic wish to 
show us how fair even in its ruins was 
this wild ordered garden ground which 
Vernéde and his wife had made so 
eminently fair. 

Then came the war, and the man of 
peace and poetry, as he was, felt the 
eall, left all—wife and home, happy 
village and student life—to help his 
native land. Within a week of the 
declaration of war he had begun by 
his poet’s art to help his country. 
There appeared in The Times of August 
7th a poem entitled England to the 
Sea. In that poem he called up great 
memories of our historic naval past to 
strengthen us as a land of sailormen for 
coming onset. It was a stirring appeal 
in fitting metre that carries the heart 
with it from verse to verse: 


Hearken, O Mother, hearken to thy 
daughter, 
Fain would I tell thee what man 
tells to me 
Saying henceforth no more on any 
water 
Shall I be first or great or loved or 
free. 


‘Behold!’ they ery, ‘‘she is grown 
sof; and - strengthless, 
All her p:oud memories changed to 
fear and fret,”’ 


Say thou who hast watched through 


ages that are lengthless 
Whom have I feared and when did I 
forget. 


And the daughter cries to the old gray 
mother—the sea—to x+emember how 
ghe has reared for her embrace 
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Sea-ducks, sea-wolves, sea-rovers, sea- 
men, 


Names that thou knowest, great hearts 
that thou holdest, 
Rocking them, rocking them in an 
endless wake, 
Captains the world can match not with 
the boldest, 
Hawke, Howard, Grenville. 
bisher, Drake. 


Fro- 


Nelson—the bravest of them all 


who 


Caught Death and slew him—there— 
at Trafalgar. 


And as he sings he remembers how 
that great sea victory helped to give 
peace to the world, and it is for peace 
for the world he believes the Navy will 
still be availing, still go forth to 
conquer. 

He had appealed to our sailors; he 
could next appeal to our soldiers, and 
in The Times of August 19th appeared 
a poem entitled The Call to all sorts 
and conditions of men to be up and 
doing. To the 
Lad with the merry smile and the eyes 

Quick as a hawk’s and clear as the 

day 
to put away the old blazer and cap: 
“Kngland’s colors await your brow.” 
To the prosperous business man— 
Man with the square-set jaw and chin 
Sure of himself and intent to win 

Fame and wealth and the power to 

bend 


—to spend all he had made. For 


- what’s ambition compared to this 

That a man lay down his life for his 
friend? 

To the dreamer to have done with 

dreams: 

Take bayonet and strike for England. 


To the man gone to the Devil to look 
on the day of battle and the shrapnel 
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spray as: the splendid day of a lifetime. 
To the lover of ease to forget all the 
soft life he had led so far: 


To toil, to march, and to fight 
To carry the steel-swept height, 


and to know he had played the man. 


Brothers, brothers, the time is short, 
Not soon again shall it so betide 

. That a man may pass from the com- 

mon sort 
Sudden and stand by the heroes’ side. 
Are there some that being named 
yet bide, 

Hark once more to the clarion call 
Sounded by him who deathless died: 

“This day England expects you all!’’ 


I felt as I read this poem, so dif- 
ferent in conception from the first, 
but so full of wise observation of 
human nature, so trenchant, so in- 
cisive, so sure of the right metre for 
the song, written by such a lover of 
England with such knowledge of his 
fellowmen and the way to their hearts, 
that this poet was an asset in the 
waging of this war—a voice to quicken 
and inspire. From that day I eagerly 
looked for war poetry by R. E. Vernéde 
and I was never disappointed. 

But I did not then know that the 
writing of that poem, The Call, sealed 
his own determination to answer it. 
He was above the age, but volunteered 
at once and was twice refused, for he 
was then in his fortieth year. It was 
natural enough that he should wish 
to go to the war; for, English as he was 
to the core in all his life and love and 
outlook, he was still in part by descent 
and tradition a Frenchman. He came 
of the old distinguished knightly 
families of the “de Corneillans’’ and 
“de Vernédes’”’ of Nismes, who date 
back to 1210, and who held their titles 
and possessions till 1685, when after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
they, as Huguenots, were exiled. He 
felt a double call to fight for England 
and for France. 

Eventually he was accepted as a 
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member of: the University and Public 
School Corps (Royal Fusiliers) trained 
at Epsom and Sheppey, and was 
gazetted to a reserve battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade; and, going out to 
France in November, 1915, was at- 
tached to the’ Rifle Brigade in the 
Ypres salient that did such good work 
at Hooge in the spring of 1916. 

It was in the attack at Guillemont, 
in which only five out of twenty-eight 
officers escaped death or wounds, that 
he was wounded in the thigh by 
shrapnel near Delville Wood, on 
September Ist, 1916. It was when 
leading. his platoon on the Somme, 
southeast of Bapaume, on April 9th, 
1917, that he was shot down by a 
concealed machine-gun, and died as 
he was borne back from the field, with 
love to his wife as’ his last message 
home. 

On December 28th appeared his 
touching poem, 70 Our Fallen. It was 
written in the trenches, and was 
reprinted by The Times on April 12th, 
1917, as a fitting memorial of the 
writer’s death. It is as tender as it is 
true in thought, deep as it is tender 
and true. It is a bit of his own soul’s 
autobiography. It records the feeling 
with which Vernéde himself went on 
dreaming to the end of an ideal for 
which a man might well be content to 
die: 

Ye sleepers, who will sing you 

We can but give our tears? 

Ye dead men, who shall bring you 

Fame in the coming years? 

Brave souls . . . but who remembers 
The flame that fired your embers, 
Deep, deep the sleep that holds you 

Who one time had no peers. 


Yet maybe fame’s but seeming, 
And praise you'd set aside, 

Content to go on dreaming, 
Yea, happy to have died. 

If of all things you prayed for— 

All things your valor paid for— 

One prayer is not forgotten, 
One purchase not denied. 
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Always in Vernéde’s mind was the 
sense that he was fighting there in the 
front and facing death day and night 
for something more than victory, or 


the conquest of brute force by brute. 


force, and this, the deep conviction of 
his heart, he well expressed in the 
last stanza: 


But God grants your dear England 
A strength that shall not cease, 

Till she have won for all the Earth 
From ruthless men release 

And made supreme upon her 

Mercy and Truth and Hono:— 

Is this the thing you died for? 
Oh, Brothers, sleep in peace! 


One other poem appeared in the 
daily press; it was printed in The 
Daily Mail of 1915 under date April 
5th. It was entitled The Day. He is 
thinking of the great sea-battle that 
is to be, and to any doubting hearts 
this gallant optimist administers his 
fine medicine for the soul in verse and 
bids men remember 


. when doubts come creeping 
That not his seacraft only Nelson 
left; 
Things nobler far he gave his men in 
keeping 
That should avail them though all 
else were reft. 


A volume of his war poems was 
published in the spring of 1916, and 
they brought him appreciative com- 
ments and letters from all parts of the 
world. They are now reissued in a 
collected edition, with an introduction 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse.* 

We can ill spare at such a time the 
patriot and poet who would have 
continued to call out the best in us, and 
quicken us all to high endeavor and 
though he has had his prayer granted, 
and is now among the ever-living ones 
at peace, we may well bring our tears 


*War Poems and Other Verses, by R. E. 
Vernéde. Heinemann. 


The Poetry Review. 








to the grave at Lechelle, near the wood 
of Havrincourt, and think gratefully 
of one cut off from us in his prime by 
the hurricane of war, who could write 
with the sound of the guns in his ear 
such a poem as the following: 


A PETITION. 
All that a man might ask, thou hast 
given me, England, 
Birthright and happy childhood’s 
long hearts-ease, 
And love whose range is deep beyond 
all sounding 
And wider than all seas: 
A heart to front the world and find 
God in it, 
Eyes blind enow, but not too blind 
to see 
The lovely things behind the dross and 
darkness, 
And lovelier things to be; 
And friends whose loyalty time nor 
death shall weaken 
And quenchless hope and laughter’s 
golden store— 
All that a man might ask thou hast 
given me, England, 
Yet grant thou one thing more: 
That now when envious foes would 
spoil thy splendor, 
Unversed in arms, a dreamer such as 
I, 
May in thy ranks be deemed not all 
unworthy, 
England, for thee to die. 


Requiescat in pace. He was ; by 
nature a man of peace; for peace he. 
fought, for peace he died. We cannot 
conclude this short biographical sketch 
better than by quoting from his fine 
poem, Before the Assault, his own proph- 
ecy of the peace that is to be: 


Then to our children there shall be 


no handing 
Of fates so vain—of passions so ab- 
horred, 
But Peace—the Peace that passes . 
understanding, 
Not in our time—but in their time, 
O Lord. 


H. D. Rawnsley. 
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Ars longa—vita brevis. 5 
Short is my span of lite—many are the 
things I note. 

The dominant, urgent fact which 
stares us in the face in a supreme hour 
of strife is this. The war of Nations is 
being entangled with, is merging into, 
the war of Class; about sovereignty, 
ranks, upper and lower Orders; but, 
essentially, between those who hold 
Capital and those who Work with their 
hands. ‘National wars, as we see, 
unite men in nations: Class wars 
suppress the spirit of nationality, for 
they herald what Socialists promise as 
the grander form of Patriotism, the 
brotherhood of the laborers. At the 
opening of the great European War 
Democracy was appealed to, and 


nobly it answered the call in the name 
of the Nations. But now, in this fourth 
year o1 war, we see all over Europe how 


democratic patriotism is expanding 
into the new Industrial Order which 
dreamers for two generations have 
imagined as the Social Revolution. 
* * * * * ok 

Russia, as one of these dreamers 
said, ‘‘led the way.’’ Chaos, anarchy, 
plunder, terrorism for the hour are 
masters in that huge, amorphic, un- 
stable race. Let us not suppose, 
because it is so extravagant, that it 
means nothing, and will soon be 
nothing but a hideous memory. Wild, 
impossible, anti-social as Bolshevism is, 
remember that itis the delirious orgy 
of a passion which is very real, very 
wide, very deep—which has many 
forms, and in some form has an 
inevitable future. The Revolution of 
1789 broke out into the Terror, sans- 
culottiec saturnalia: it was but the 
bloody froth on the wave of a revolu- 
tion which swept round the world and 
made a new heaven and a new earth. 
So underneath Bolshevism there lies a 


vast social evolution. Italy, France, 
Portugal, Ireland, Britain throb with 
vague spasms of revolutionary change. 
It has brought disaster in Lombardy 
and Venice; France, too, passes from 
one crisis tc another; Sinn Fein spouts 
rank treason; even British Socialists 
stili hold out hands to their Seandina- 
vian, German, Russian ‘“‘brothers’’! 
When 150 millions of men have flung 
off a mighty autocracy, have sunk 
into a new social, industrial, moral 
chaos, have put in motion a civic 
earthquake on a scale such as never 
before was seen amongst men, this 
sends a thrill through the masses which 
the world has never yet known. 
* * * + * ake 
How far, in what way, will it work? 
The Italian people is far more ignorant, 
more passionate, more predatory than 
the French. The Italian Kingdom is a 
recent, artificial, somewhat shallow 
edifice under the ancient shadow of 
Saint Peter. Parliamentary govern- 
ment struggles on in defiance of all the 
traditions and instincts of France; 
and now is a mere battle-ground for 
Socialistic combats, rivalries, and plots. 
The United Kingdom has been heaving 
with change for at least one generation, 
and its spasms were not unconnected 
with this war. Our royal, loyal, 
indefatigable George, alas! is not all 
that a George was to a Chathamanda 
Pitt—however much he surpasses his 
ancestors in every public and private 
gift. 
* * 
In the crash of Tsardom and the 
rumblings everywhere of social order, 
Monarchy, with all its undoubted good, 
has the undeserved weakness of being 
the symbol of what is antique and 
established... And yet the whole hori- 
zon blazes with new, unexpected, 
mysterious lights and clouds. France 


‘ 


* * * * 
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and America have no cleavage of 
kingdoms, have no kingdom at all. For 
generations each Frenchman, each 
American, has felt in his bones that 
he and his fellow-citizens are France, 
are America. They have no double 
sense of a compound loyalty to the 
State and another loyalty to the 
Throne. 
* * * * * * 

Now—what is the moral to be drawn 
from all this? It is, that behind this 
enormous war, there is coming over 
civilization a change even more enor- 
mous, and much more lasting in time. 
When fighting has ceased—and I 
cannot feel sure that it will cease either 
soon, or in any complete, definite, 
mutually agreed way—there will be a 
wholly new Social Order, as different 
perhaps from ours, as when the:Catho- 
lic and Feudal Order superseded that 
of Polytheism, slavery, art, and luxury. 
Many things will be reconstructed. 
There will be no special ruling class, no 
select educated class, no idle class. If 
Upper House, Magnates, Honors, and 
the stately Homes associated by history 
with Honors continue to live—these 
will be more akin to the obsolete 
noblesse of the Louis and their dilapi- 
dated chdteaux than the mansions and 
parks which make England so rich in 
romance and charm. It will be folly, 
almost criminal, to hold on obstinately 
to old Parties, worn-out Principles, 
ingrained habits, to the arrogance of 
Wealth, to the pride of Culture. 

* * * * * * 

In politics dogged consistency was 
ever a doubtful virtue. When the 
hour of New Things has struck, these 
Catos, de Broglies, Eldons, bring the 
old Cause to ruin and injure the new. 
Rigid conservatism is the bane of all 
revolutions. For my part, I shall go 
out of the world with a clean slate in 
things political and economic. Free 
Trade, Home Rule, the Suffrage, 
Party, Socialism, Capitalism, Reform 
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of Parliament,even the sovereignty of 
the Commons, will all have to be recast 
in a new atmosphere and altered 
relations to each other. 

* * * * * * 

This seismic and cosmic upheaval 
seems in the fourth year of war to be 
affecting in opposite ways two orders of 
politicians amongst us so that somehow 
they converge to the same point, 
which in practice would be craven 
surrender to the foe. Some of our 
Elder Statesmen seem to have lost 
their nerves over the continuance of 
horrors and the social débdcle that 
travels after them as fire succeeds an 
earthquake. We are told that stout- 
hearted men can stand an earthquake 
for a time, but their nerves begin to 
shake if it continues long. On the 
other hand, Commercialism, Cobden- 
ism, Socialism, with all its hundred 
heads and its hundred voices, Inter- 
nationalism, red, gray, and black— 
all are agog with a vision of Industrial 
expansion, or else of-Social Liquida- 
tion, cosmopolitan Brotherhood, uto- 
pian Peace—if only these dreadful 
Governments would cease to fight. If 
these Elder Statesmen really repre- 
sent their order, it will be the last act 
of a Ruling Class in Britain. If trades- 
men and Internationalists really im- 
pede our victory, they will both end in 
Bolshevie chaos. 

* ok * * * * 

I turn from the crisis of the hour to 
that which is a permanent monument 
in English literature. All who follow 
polities or letters must study from 
beginning to end Lord Morley’s two 
stout volumes of Recollections, wherein 
almost every incident and person of 
note over the last two generations is 
touched with the hand of a master. It 
forms an encyclopedic survey of 
State affairs, judgments, and books 
of our time. Turn over the eighty 
pages of a very careful analytic Index, 
and you will find a reference to almost 
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every public man and to every leading 
writer of the day. This gives a truly 
unique interest to this book. It is the 
political testament of a statesman who 
has held great offices in critical times 
and has been at the helm in many a 
storm. Again, it is the life-long study 
of great literature by one who now for 
fifty years has had no superior in the 
prose writing of this age. 
* * * * * x - 

In two things this work has no 
exact parallel. First, it is a record of 
the central problems of the last thirty 
years by one of the chief actors therein, 
written with a rare and curious re- 
vealing of arcana imperii. Secondly, 
much of it is pure li.erature of a very 
high and enduring sort, written as an 
English classic without a thought of 
. Parliament, party, or polities. Half 
of the book is literature that may 
rank with that of our great essayists 
from Bacon to Burke. Half of it is 
Memoir that must make English 
history along with Biographies of our 
leading statesmen. The title fits but 
one half of the contents. It should be 
named— Recollections and Meditations. 
Some of our statesmen have been 
passable writers. Many of our writers 
have engaged in politics. But no 
other politician has been a great writer: 
and no other writer has directed great 
affairs. Burke was great as a politician 
and great as a writer. But not much of 
his writing is now popular reading; 
and he never held high office, nor did 
he ever act as the chief statesman 
responsible for momentous reforms. 

* * * * * * 

This rare combination of high 
politics and great literature gives a 
pungent interest to the book, but it may 
irritate politicians who are deaf to 
Sophocles, and also the learned who 
hate the House of Commons. I am 
not sure that it is quite sound in 
literary effect. The transitions from 
rebels to Thucydides, from Lucretius to 
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Kilmainham and Indian bombs, are 
rather abrupt. Take a typical page 
(I, p. 287): “greeting Dillon on coming 
out of Galway Gaol,” line 3; “read 
Measure for Measure,” line 4; ‘‘my 
report on the Irish Society Committee,” 
line 7; ‘‘did Goethe ever say anything 
about it,’’ line 10; ‘learned some lines 
of Sophocles’’—three in the Greek—. 
line 21; ‘“‘read some of Newman’s 
sermons,” line 34; ‘drowsy hour with 
Tom Moore’s letters,” line 36. How 
very few of us can jump like this from 
treason. to drama, back to Catholic 
theology, and then to Byronic scandal 
—and so, as Pepys said, ‘‘to bed’’! 
Could all of us sleep the sleep of the 
just after such an olla podrida as this? 
* * * & *” * 

The candor due to true friendship 
compels me to say that, with all its 
intense versatility and vitality, the 
composite work has not been welded 
into a symmetric whole. Much of it 
was obviously written at very dif- 
ferent times under very varying moods, 
and this makes the dates very confusing. 
Much of it is the rough diary any of 
us may keep: Met X—dined with Mr. 
G. and discussed the Bill—called on- 
Lady Y—Lord Z has a good cook, 
ete., ete., ete. Nearly two hundred 
pages of the second volume, during 
five years of Indian office, are filled 
with private letters to the Viceroy. 
All most interesting, historic records 
opening the secrets of Imperial policy, 
but without literary form. And where 
are Lord Minto’s replies? All this with 
Thoughts about government which 
recall Mareus Aurelius, Richelieu, 
and Edmund Burke, and again with 
Essays and Criticisms which recall 
Bacon, Addison, and Hume. Diaries, 
letters, essays are all excellent, though 
perhaps they do not always lie well 
together in the same bed. 

ok oe ok o* * * 

The answer to such criticism is this. 

The book is not designed as a true 
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Biography like those of Gibbon, Scott, 
Byron—nor even like the Autobiogra- 
phies of Mill or Spencer. There is 
almost nothing of ‘Home life, of 
family, and personal feeling. From 
1838 to 1917, it is the record of pro- 
digious activity in the world of politics, 
literature, and society—of all those 
inter apices of the State, of Letters, of 
the Court. These eighty years have 
seen vast changes, historic events, 
famous men. The author of these 
Recollections has been in the thick of all 
this, the contriver of these events, the 
colleague of these men. It is his right 
—it is his duty—to tell the world of 
the part he has played in such domi- 
nant affairs as that of Imperial expan- 
sion, of Parliamentary reform, of 
Irish Home Rule, of Indian re-settle- 
ment—finally how in 1911 he was the 
mouthpiece of that ‘‘ending of the 
Lords’? which he had promised the 
electors of Westminster in 1880. It 
is a great, a full record. 
* * * * * * 

Turn to the Life of Sir Charles Dilke 
—a full, careful, memorable record of 
immense energy, industry, and clear 
judgment. .This, too, will make his- 


tory, will be invaluable to those who 


hereafter will have to study the tangled 
story of Victorian politics. Dilke had 
all the gifts of a real statesman—good 
sense that almost amounted to genius, 
coolness, courage, insight—but without 
the magnetic power of his chief col- 
league, without the passion which 
moves men in supreme causes. He 
might have held power for a time in a 
quiet epoch; he truly foresaw the 
dominant German Peril, and might 
have helped to prepare us to meet it— 
- but for a moral disaster such as that 
which ruined Home Rule. Public 
men must remember that they have 
no private life. Two-thirds of a states- 
man is character; and public men, just 
like private men, cannot abolish for 
themselves recognized laws of morals. 
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It may be forgiven to relatives that 
they prefer to disguise notorious facts 
with a grotesque misreading of their 
own. 
* ae * * co ed 

When we compare the Memoir of 
Dilke with that of Morley, how much 
larger, deeper, more constructive, bulks 
that of the living statesman! How 
petty, fugitive, provincial appear to- 
day in this cosmic upheaval these 
squabbles in the House over details 
of administration, personal’ rivalries, 
class antagonisms! One thing comes 
out from these new Memoirs, as from 
almost all modern Memoirs. Our 
public men are honorable, incorrupti- 
ble, public-spirited servants of the 
State, whatever their ambitions and 
their blunders. Yet—when they let 
us peep into the arcana rei-publice,. 
what vacillation in Cabinets, what 
jealousies in Ministers, what a scramble 
is Government, what a street mob, 
what a tavern debating-shop is the 
Mother of Parliaments! An _ un- 
manageable crowd of average Town - 
Councilors—whole groups sent there 
to obstruct, to wreck, to worry, to 
swagger, to pry! And the Govern- 
ment of this mighty Empire at the 
merey of a chance plot if the Whips 
are careless! I have ever distrusted 
Parliament, and bless my kind genius 
who whispered to me to keep off its 
toils. 

* * * * * 4 

Two important historical volumes 
have been completed during the War, 
which should be carefully studied by 
all who deal with the settlement of 
Europe after the War. I mean Lord 
Eversley’s Turkish Empire and _ his 
History of Poland. Both of these deal 
with those secular problems of Eastern 
Europe which the War has thrust 
upon the West and which the Peace 
will have to solve. Lord Eversley, 
who was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, has visited Tur- 
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key during some forty years, and 
has been there the guest of Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, and the Sultan. His 
“just and lucid narrative,” as a critic 
truly described it, covers the whole 
history of Turkey from its first con- 
tact with Europe down to the Young 
Turk Revolution. This valuable sum- 
mary of an extraordinary story has 
the advantage of being composed by 
one who knows Yildiz Kiosk at home. 
This book, no less than his History 
of Poland, explains much in the diplo- 
macy of the past, and ought to give 
light to the diplomacy. of the future. 
* * * * * ok 

Away with politicians—whose pro- 
fession makes them live to accuse, 
abuse, trip up each other! Lawyers, 
priests, doctors, traders, soldiers, writ- 
ers, workmen—all do the best for 
themselves they can—but success for 
them does not mean the ruin of their 
colleagues and rivals. Let us turn to 
letters. I have just read through a new 
book of rare erudition by an acknowl- 
edged master of a vast field of learning. 
It is Professor George Saintsbury’s 
History of the French Novel. What a 
helluo librorum! He begins with the 
eleventh century, and, as yet, closes 
with the end of the eighteenth. 
Thoughtless young ladies, do not hope 
to hear about Dumas, Zola, and Ana- 
tole France from our Professor—not 
yet—wait and see! But read him 
about Saint Eulalia, Chrestien de 
Troyes, Partenopeus of Blois Aucassin, 
and the Fabliaux, Princesse de Cleves, 
Le Sage, Voltaire, Rousseau. All 
this is luminous and authoritative. 
The French novel of the eighteenth 
century is known to thoughtful readers 
—but how few know the delightful 
French romances of earlier times. 

ok * ak * o* * 

Do not, ladies, attempt to follow 
the Professor in reading through 
Astrée and the 12,000 pages of the 
Grand Cyrus, but do let him guide you 
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to some of the delicious old romances. 
Read them in the original verse if 
you care to learn old French, such 
as— 


Bel i vinrent et bel s’en vont 
or— 
Et moi aurés cascune nuit. 


But, in any case, do try to get to the 
heart of these old French romances. 
They are worth a ton of Zola any day. 
There is an entire literature in the 
Fabliaux—romantic, lyric, fantastic, - 
tragic, ribald, and comic. Let me say 
it to my shame, Professor, I read them 
in the modern French prose version— 
say, of Le Grand d’Aussy. Many of 
the old verses are uncouth jingles, for 
all the charm of the thought. And I 
am too old and too idle to learn this 
cacographic doggerel. May I live to 
see the Professor’s next volume! 
* ok 5 ok ok * 

And I have just read the Life and 
Letters of Stopford Brooke. Every 
page recalls to me the rich nature of a 
friend whom I have known so long, 
so much valued, with whom I and mine 
spent happy times both in country 
houses and in London gatherings. In 
the ’sixties I used to hear him preach 
in St. James’s Chapel, as in the ’fifties 
I used to hear Robertson preach at 
Brighton. I was staying with Brooke 
at Naworth in 1880 when he showed 
me in draft his letter of resignation to 
the Archbishop. He seemed to think it 
might be a bar to his career. I ad- 
vised him to go on, that it would make 
no difference to his position in the 
wiser world and would strengthen his 
influence. I used again to hear him 
preach in the Bedford Chapel, both 
before and after his quitting Orders. I 
have read with interest and sympathy 
most of his books. He was a fine 
teacher of spiritual truth, a fine judge 
of art, an unerring critic of poetry. He 
and I were real friends and colleagues 
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in many a public cause. I admired 
and I honored him. 
a * * * * * 

The two volumes of 700 pages recall 
the alertness, versatility, pluck, and 
brilliancy of my friend, but they add 
nothing to me about his personality 
and his work. Indeed, his achievement 
as a religious force, as brave reformer, 
as social teacher, as thinker, as poet, is 
rather overlaid with the torrents of 
family gossip, of the banalities of 
society, of the cooings of a most loving 
and levable home circle, which filial 
piety has poured out to the world. 
The nemesis of all biographies by near 
relations is, that they cannot stint the 
measure of all their home memories. 
Every incident they can recall seems 
typical, memorable, glorious; every 
letter they have treasured - seems 
literature; every casual utterance a 
maxim or an epigram. And this is 


specially a danger when the lost one is 
so recently mourned. The son-in-law 


has given us more than was needed. 
Yes! the composite personality is there 
—the compound life of Priest, Poet, 
Friend, and Critic. But we get too 
much about the popular preacher, the 
pet of drawing-rooms, the camaraderie 
of the Press, the love of flowers, of nice 
people, of objets d'art, of children, 
cousins, and aunts. 
* * * * * * 

Dr. Jacks has done his work well; 
‘ but it would have been better had he 
not been so near. For private circula- 
tion, all this would be right. But the 
outside world wants to know in 
definite statements what Brooke 
achieved in the evolution of Christian 
faith; what the Chureh, and which 
Church, gained or lost in him; what 
were his services to the public; what 
was his place in literature. And all 
this is rather overlaid by Irish exu- 
berance and all this beautiful family 
eanonization. I wish the Life of Brooke 
had been more like Brooke’s own Life 
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of Robertson. There was not in that so 
much enfantillage and “chatter about” 
the house of Brooke. Dr. Jacks, who 
is an eminent theologian and philos- 
opher, need not have printed after 
forty-eight years the mendacious gos- 
sip retailed by a young clergyman 
about Comte, which is both spiteful 
and false, and wrong in its date by 
more than two years (I, 112). The 
idle jest has often been fully refuted. 
As to the religion of Humanity, 
Brooke would discuss it with me with 
eandor and knowledge. Even in the 
’sixties he told’ me that he was a 
believer in Humanity, but he preferred 
to call it Christ. He and I had many 
objects of faith in common. 
* * * * * * 

This vast war—this stirring of the 
deeps in man’s soul—calls out much 
love of poetry, not a little new poetry, 
as is ever the case. The Revolution 
of 1789 and Napoleon’s wars gave us 
Seott, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Campbell, Southey, Shelley, Keats. 
We have no Shelley, no Keats, no 
Wordsworth—yet. Indeed, amidst the 
flood of third-rate poems that pours 
on day by day, there are so very few 
which reach even to a second standard. 
And criticism of poets, theories of 
poetry are incessant. Notable and 
interesting are new books, new pieces, 
of Keats and of Swinburne. Surely, 
we already know all we shall know, all 
we need know of both; and the place 
of both is assured and settled. Keats 
ranks with Byron, Shelley, and Words- 
worth; but, being almost nothing but a 
glorious promise cut short, cannot be 
counted as above these three. And 
Swinburne, for all his exquisite music, 
cannot by intellect be placed on a par 
with Tennyson and Browning. He 
certainly comes next to them, and has 
none who come near him. 

* * * * * * 
For my part, I find Brooke’s judg- 


ments, so admirably expressed in 
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many Letters, to be quite conclusive. 
All he says of Byron, Scott, Shelley, 
Keats, Campbell, Coleridge, is ex- 
cellent. And I follow him for Tenny- 
son, Browning, and Swinburne, whose 
monotonous beauty at last becomes, as 
he says, quite wearisome. How true, 
how quaint is his saying that, much 
as he had written about poets, perhaps, 
we have had too much “talk about” 
poets, and would do better to read 
them. For myself, to use the current 
slang, I am “fed up” with all this 
“chatter about”’ Fanny Brawne, about 
Watts-Dunton’s mystic fane, and Ores- 
tes and Pylades. The private life of 
poets is not so really important as is 
that of politicians, whose characters 
we need to know before we judge their 
acts. Let us read the poets and leave 
them in peace at home. Happily no 
man can unearth the domestic privacy 
of Homer. 
* * * * * * 

No doubt many of the new verses 
are really good—even if they just miss 
being poetry that may be more than 
fugitive. There never was in England 
a time when more readable verse 
without any bad quality was pro- 
duced—not even in the time of the 
Tudors or the Stuarts. I read and 
enjoy not a few. Nor, as a citizen of 
Bath, can I fail to note The Day and 
other verses by our Bath Railwayman, 
Henry Chappell, which Sir Herbert 
Warren introduces with just praise. 


And I am myself responsible for a 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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Foreword to the graceful lyrics about 
memorable haunts of pilgrimage by 
Mrs. Richard Strachey, of Ashwick 
Grove. Our Wessex was ever the resort 
of the Sylvan Muse. Blow, then, the 
war clarion in verse! Touch the lyre 
of coming peace! We may see a 
Byron, a Shelley, a Wordsworth soon! 
* * * * * * 

Drawn by a happy family event, I 
have just visited London, after an 
absence of five years, which I never 
thought to have seen again. What a 
change through war, and not entirely 
by war! Hardly a trace of the ruin 
and fires of which the great Liar 
brags! Much “as usual’ in many 
things! And yet, how odious is the 
rush, the scramble, the roar of the main 
streets—far worse even than in 1912, 
when I left them, as I thought forever, 
to find a little rest in my last years. 
It shocks, wounds, disgusts me, as if, 
with the poet, I were in-one of the 
circles of his Inferno. Modern mech- 
anism has brutalized life. And ‘n this 
rattle and crash and whirl, wild 
luxury, games, shows, gluttony, and 
vice work their Vanity Fair’ with 
greater recklessness than ever. As I 
walked about streets blazing with 
gems, and gold, and every form of 
extravagance, I asked myself—and is 
this the war for very life of a great 
race? If the Kaiser could come and 
see it all, he would say—‘“I shall 
conquer yet, for all they threaten 
me!” 


Frederic Harrison. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A fortnight passed, and Auntie 
Naarah was still at Torquay.. Her 
nephew and nieces began to think about 
the expense of such a protracted 
stay; they had always rather en- 


couraged her meanness, being-content 
Livine Aag, Vou. IX, No. 451. 


on their visits to The Hermitage to go 
on short rations, knowing that every 
penny thus saved would go to swell 
their ultimate’ portion. 

That Miss ‘Brooke was at the bot- 
tom of it the “girls’’ all felt convinced. 
Even Herbert had. misgivings.» . He 
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felt himself in a delicate position. It 
was advisable that Miss Brooke should 
return to her work at his office. On the 
other hand, her recall might offend 
Auntie Naarah. 
However, a glaring instance of 
incompetency on the part of the 
Y. W. C. A. substitute decided the 
question of Miss Brooke’s absence. 
Herbert wrote a diplomatic note to 
his aunt, saying that he would be glad 
to know when she could spare his 
secretary, and that one of his sisters 
would be ready to relieve her at a 
moment’s notice. In reply, Miss 
Knowles said that she was sorry to 


have inconvenienced her nephew, that 


Miss Brooke was returning forthwith, 
but that the writer hoped she would be 
coming before long to Tussocks, as ‘“‘she 
was a very ingenuous, kind-hearted 
girl,” and nothing would suit Auntie 
Naarah better than to engage her as a 
companion. 

This announcement created con- 
siderable dismay at The Chain House. 
Ellen declared that that must never be; 
Priscilla said that she had foretold 
just what would happen; and Mary, 
feeling somehow the cause of such a 
state of affairs, said valiantly that 
Herbert need not let her go. To which 
Herbert sullenly replied that he was 
not a slave-owner, and had no power to 
retain Miss Brooke’s services against 
her will. 

Miss Brooke looked very fresh and 
blooming when she once again took 
her place before the typewriter in 
Lawyer Knowles’s office, one window 
of which looked sheer on the narrow 
little river which flowed through the 
town of Crabtree. Her employer 
asked a few questions about his aunt, 
and was surprised to hear that she 
had been to concerts and once or twice 
to the ‘“Pictures.’’ It was all so unlike 
Auntie Naarah as to suggest undue 
influence at work. 

Lawyer Knowles was suspicious by 
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nature, and when, coming suddenly 
into Miss Brooke’s domain one morn- 
ing, he surprised her with a happy 
smile on her lips while. hurriedly 
slipping a letter into her pocket, he 
began to think her designs on Auntie 
Naarah were flourishing. 

‘‘Have you heard from Torquay since 
you left?” he asked with apparent 
carelessness. Rather injuredly he 
added, ‘‘We have had no letter from 
my aunt for some few days.” 

‘“Miss Knowles has been ill,’ replied 
his secretary. 

“Tl? Why were we not told?” 
cried Herbert sharply. 

“Miss Knowles was taken suddenly 
ill; it is believed she ate something 
which poisoned her,”’ said Eva Brooke. 
“One or two other people in the hotel 
had the same symptoms, but more 


slightly.” 
‘Poisoned!’ Herbert looked con- 
cerned. ‘And is‘my aunt still there, 


and is she better? Just what does she 
say?” he asked irritably. 

‘My information does not.come from 
Miss Knowles,’”’ said Eva; and surely 
he was mistaken, but Lawyec Knowles 
fancied there was a gleam as of mis- 


chief in her dark eyes. 


“Not from my aunt? Some one in 
the hotel, then?’ he persisted. The 
Knowleses were an inquisitive family, 
and were never above asking questions 
to find out what they wanted. 

Eva Brooke shook her head. Then, 
coloring, she said boldly, ‘‘My letter is 
from Mr. Edward Strachan.”’ 

Lawyer Knowles almost gasped. 
“Edward Strachan!’ he repeated 
blankly. ‘‘What is he doing at Tor- 
quay? I thought—I quite thought”’ 
(he almost said “‘hoped’’)—‘“‘that that 
undesirable young man was out at the 


front.” 


His tone unconsciously. suggested 
that he would not have eared had 
Edward Strachan stopped a bullet. 
“Mr. Strachan is home wounded,”’ 
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said’ Eva Brooke, and _ her 
flashed. 

Unfortunately Lawyer Knowles was 
too perturbed to notice it. 

‘Wounded! Dear me! 
gerously, I suppose?’’ 

“He has lost his right arm,” 
Eva proudly. 

“Well,—very sad, of course. But he 
was a lazy, extravagant fellow before he 
enlisted. I am afraid he never did any 
useful work with his right arm.” 

“He is a brave man, at any rate,” 
cried Eva; and her employer turned in 
surprise at the challenging emotional 
tone of her voice. 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that,” he replied 
leniently. ‘But that attribute un- 
fortunately does not always belong to 
a worthy character. However, the 
young man’s shortcomings have noth- 
ing to do with us, so far as I am aware.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Edward 
Strachan’s good name has a great deal 
to do with me, Mr. Knowles,’ said 
Eva Brooke vehemently, “seeing that 
I am engaged to marry him.” 

“Marry him!’ Lawyer Knowles 
was staggered. ‘“My dear Miss Brooke, 
I ean hardly congratulate you. I 
fear—I very much fear—he will never 
(now less than ever, owing to his in- 
firmity) be likely to earn an honest 
living.”’ 

“If not, I must work for both,’’ said 
Miss Brooke; “and I may take this 
opportunity to say that I am looking 
out for more remunerative work. At 
my present salary it is hard enough for 
one to live.” 

Lawyer Knowles frowned. “You 
won’t find it so easy,’ he said with 
grim satisfaction, conscious of the 
inadequate wages generally paid to 
women workers. 

Eva only smiled confidently. With 
Edward’s love she felt strong to face an 
adverse world, to wrest favors from 
close-fisted fortune. The girl’s happi- 
ness had ,beautified her; she looked 


eyes 


Not dan- 


said 
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younger, more blooming and desirable 
altogether. 

She was too good, much too good, to 
be thrown away on a thriftless fellow 
like Edward Strachan. Forgetting the 
errand which had brought him, Lawyer 
Knowles retreated to his own sanctum 
in a very bad temper. For so curiously 
is man compounded that the mere 
fact of a woman being out of his reach 
immediately increases her value in his 
eyes 100 per cent. 

He had never thought of marrying 
Eva Brooke himself, in spite of his 
sisters’ misgivings on the subject. 
He had no idea of marrying a portion- 
less bride; but he liked Eva, and some- 
how he felt hurt at the idea of her 
being engaged to some one else. It was 
illogical, of course; but then even 
shrewd lawyers are sometimes illogical 
where women are concerned. 

When he went home Herbert. told 
his sisters about Auntie Naarah’s in- 
disposition, and of Edward Strachan’s 
being at Torquay, but he did not men- 
tion the engagement. Feeling an- 
noyed about it himself, he would not 
give his sisters the satisfaction he 
knew it would evoke on his own 
account. 

However, Auntie Naarah, sending a 
note in very shaky handwriting on her 
return to Tussocks a day or two later, 
gave the surprising news in a post- 
seript. ‘‘Poor Edward Strachan, who 
has lost an arm in his country’s service, 
is in hospital at Torquay, and I under- 
stand that he and Miss Brooke intend 
making a match of it. I suppose they 
think th>y can live on love.” 


When Mary paid her deferred visit 
to The Hermitage she found Auntie 
Naarah in bed with a chill. The return 
from balmy air and sunshine to the 
gray skies and perpetual damp of 
Tussocks had taken effect on her 
frame, weakened by her short but 


severe attack while away. In her 
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feverish state Auntie Naarah’s mind 
wandered, and even when she was 
once more about again she sometimes 
seemed dazed, and her memory, never 
good of late years, grew rapidly worse. 
Still, her mind was clear and unaltered 
on one point—that is, having Eva 
Brooke as a permanent companion. 
And this, together with the knowledge 
that Edward Strachan would soon be 
visiting his relatives in the neighbor- 
hood, gave The Chain House contin- 
gent furiously to think. 

Mary wrote frequent reports of the 
invalid, who appeared to be giving 
considerable trouble. On two or three 
occasions, Mary said, she had got up 
and dressed in the middle of the night, 
once putting on her outdoor attire 
with the intention of walking in to 
Tussocks to the bank. : 

As a result of this information, 
Knowles, who had brought his legal 
mind to bear upon the case, himself 
paid a visit to The Hermitage, taking 
Ellen, as being more experienced, with 
him to relieve her younger sister. 
Auntie Naarah stared blankly at the 
pair of them when they were shown 
into her parlor, where every breath of 
fresh air was rigorously excluded, red 
sand-bags, which had been in vogue 
in the days of her youth, stretching 
their snake-like lengths on the top of 
the window-sashes. 

Mary looked quite wan and ener- 
vated by her fortnight’s stay, the close 
atmosphere even more than Auntie 
Naarah’s fidgety ways having evidently 
told on her. 

‘Really, it is almost insupportable,”’ 
she confided to Ellen, ‘‘and auntie is so 
irritable. I sometimes think she’ll 
wear us all out before we get the 
chance of seeing a farthing of her 
money.”’ 

“Well, Ellen has come to take a 
hand now,” said Herbert consolingly. 
Then he went over to Auntie Naarah, 
crouching in a big chair over a handful 
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of coals in the grate, which was all she 
allowed herself. 

‘“‘And how do you feel today, aunt?” 
he said solicitously. 

“T am not at all well,’’ was the 
reply. “But what are you doing here? 
I wasn’t aware that I had sent for you.” 

“T came to see how you were getting 
on, auntie,’ replied Herbert in rather 
crestfallen tones. 

‘Perhaps Mary wrote tor you.” A 
gleam of cunning came into Auntie 
Naarah’s faded eyes. “She writes a 
great deal. Waste of ink, I call it, now 
when everything is so dear.” 

“No, auntie, indeed I did not,” 
began Mary, anxious to justify herself; 
but Herbert put up his fingers silenc- 
ingly. “It’s no good taking any 
notice of what she says,’’ he replied 
sotto voce; and then, as Auntie Naarah 
turned to her nephew with the re- 
peated question, ““What are you doing 
here?”’ he added, ‘‘Poor thing! you sée 
how it is.” 

“Yes, that’s what I say,’ said Mary 
in an excited whisper. ‘‘Auntie is— 
is—going off her head, don’t you 
think?”’ 

But Lawyer Knowles never com- 
mitted himself to a statement if he 
could help it. He only shrugged his 
narrow shoulders as Auntie Naarah, 
peering suspiciously at them _ both, 
asked what they were “jabbering 
about.” . 

“We only want to help you, dear 
auntie,”’ put in Ellen. 

“T don’t want your help,” was the 
ungrateful rejoinder. ‘I don’t want: 
any of you; so you can take your ugly 


* face off, Ellen, as soon as you like.” 


Ellen grew a dull red. It is humilia- 
ting to have one’s personal appearance 
depreciated, even if the depreciator’s 
mind seems temporarily unhinged. 

Herbert again shook his head with a 
soothing air. ‘‘Poor auntie! She will 
never be quite herself again, I fear.”’ 

“Wouldn’t it be as well if you could 












see her doctor?” Ellen, drawing her 
brother apart, presently suggested. 

“Just what I intend doing, and that 
is why I am staying till tomorrow.” 
He objected to being given a lead. 

Auntie Naarah’s medical attendant 
was a young man: and a bachelor, 
which perhaps accounted for his large 
and ‘increasing practice. He very 
seldom had voccasion to visit The 
Hermitage, and with so many more 
interesting patients to see, he did not 
care to waste much time with a can- 
tankerous old maid. 

Herbert approached him with a very 
serious air about Auntie Naarah’s 
condition. 

“Oh, she’s better; she’s got over the 
bronchial attack better than anyone 
could have expected; but then she’s 
tough, Mr. Knowles. Another bout 
would do for her, though, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” : 

‘“Humph!”’ Herbert looked con- 
cerned. ‘But it was about her mind, 
Dr. Banks, I particularly wished to see 
you,” he said. “To me her mind 
seems failing. And she has turned so 
suddenly against my sisters and me, 
which in itself is, I believe, a sign of 
such a state.”’ 

“Sick people often take dislikes of 
that sort,” said the doctor carelessly. 

‘‘And I suppose my sister told you 
of Miss Knowles dressing in the night 
and coming down. Really, you know, 
doctor, she might set the house alight.” 

“Take her candle away, then,” 
replied the doctor shortly. 

“T understand my sister did that,’’ 
said Herbert, “and Miss Knowles 
nearly fell downstairs in consequence.” 

After a little conversation, and 
Herbert’s adducing several instances of 
Auntie Naarah’s peculiarities, the doc- 
tor allowed that it might be true that 
her mind was failing. 

Knowles was one who believed in 
striking while the iron was hot, and 
on his return to Crabtree he called on 
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his friend Mr. Twitty in Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

“You do a lot of work for com- 
panies,’ he said. ‘I wish, Twitty, 
you could find a good post for a lady 
typist who has been in my employ. 
She is really worth more than I can 
give her.” 

Twitty promised to do his best, and 
Herbert hurried ltome to be in time 
for a missionary sermon which a 
colonial bishop was preaching at his 
ehurch. 

Meanwhile Ellen, acting on her 
brother’s instructions, kept a watchful . 
eye on Auntie Naarah, and when the 
doctor was paying his farewell visit 
she asked his opinion about getting a 
resident nurse for her aunt. “My 
brother suggested it when he was 
here,” went on Ellen. ‘He said a nice 
nurse used to mental cases, who would 
be kind but firm, would be a great 
comfort.” 

The doctor looked rather surprised. 
He didn’t think Miss Knowles was 
bad enough for that, he said. But 
when Ellen, with all her family’s 
obstinacy, pointed out how unfair 
it was to Jean to leave her alone with 
her mistress in such a trying state of 
health, and that her nieces felt unequal 
to the strain, he began to waver. For 
one reason, the doctor was in a hurry, 
and thought the quickest method of 
getting away was to say he would 
think it over. 

“T am sure you could find some one 
suitable, doctor,” said Ellen with her 
most bewitching smile. 

The doctor said he would see what 
he could do. 

When Herbert went down to The 
Hermitage again after a very brief 
interval, he found a stern-faced woman 
mounting guard over his aunt. . The 
unfortunate lady, who had always 
gloried in her independence, was now 
never for a moment left alone night or 
day, the “nurse” sleeping in a box- 
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like little room leading out of her 
patient’s. 

Lawver Knowles congratulated him- 
self on his wisdom. ‘‘Things marched,”’ 
he felt. 

But when Ellen and he were alone 
the former remonstrated. 

“Tt’s all very well, Herbert,’’ she 
said; “but think of the expense! I’ve 
beaten the woman down, but her 
salary means something out of Auntie 
Naarah’s income; and, besides, there’s 
her keep. Jean says she will have the 
best of everything.” 

Herbert gave a sphinx-like smile. 
“Granted, Ellen,’’ he replied, ‘that 
there is some expense connected with 
the new arrangement; but had we left 
auntie alone, who could have said what 
would have happened? There was 
nothing to prevent her making a new 
will any day.” 

“No, of course not, dear Herbert,” 
replied his dutiful sister. ‘‘But though 
any will Auntie Naarah might make 
now would be set aside, she being of 
unsound mind, what is there to hinder 
her giving her money away?” 

There was a half-triumphaut glance 
in Ellen’s eyes, as if she thought she 
had propounded a poser. 

“Sh-sh!”’ said Knowles cautiously. 
“Don’t put things so badly, Ellen; 
one never knows who’s within earshot. 
And as for the contingency you men- 
tion, I have thought of that, and am 
making arrangements accordingly. I 
am proposing to bring Twitty down in 
a day or two, and I think he will see 
that Auntie Naarah is not fit to have 
control of her money. With a little 
judicious persuasion, I have no doubt 
that I can get auntie to create a power 
of attorney for Twitty to sign her 
checks. You leave it to me, please, 
Ellen.” 

“T might have guessed you would think 
of something, dear Herbert,” responded 
Ellen with a glow of gratification. . 

Then she went into the parlor, where 
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Auntie Naarah was sitting with a 
picture-book on her lap. 

. “Well, auntie, how are you feeling 
now?” she chirped. : 

Poor Auntie Naarah, whose dull eyes 
had ths pathetic, wondering expression 
of a dumb animal under suffering, 
looked up. ‘What is that woman 
doing here?”’ she asked slowly, pointing 
to her nurse. 

“She is here to help you, 
auntie,’”’ said Ellen cheeringly. 

Jean was indignant at the installa- 
tion of the ‘“‘keeper,’’ as she styled the 
strange woman. 

“Miss Knowles would be all right if 
she was let alone,’ she cried. “I 
don’t see, Miss Ellen, what all of you’s 
little game is; but I know you’ve got 
some maggot in your heads.” 

‘You may be quite sure, Jean, my 
brother and all of us are only acting 
for your  mistress's good,’ said 
Ellen. 

Jean sniffed. 


dear 


‘Say your own, Miss 


Ellen, and you'll be nearer the mark,”’ 


Jean retorted candidly. ‘You'll have 


every penny she’s got. Miss Knowles 
has told me so herself often. But if 
you want to hurry her out of the world, 
pretending she’s off her head won’t 
help. it.” 

“Do you know, Jean, you are being 
very rude?”’ cried Ellen. 

“T say what I think,’ said Jean, 
“and it would be better if other folks 
would do the same. That nurse, she’s 
as cunning as she’s high. I pity my 
poor mistress never being out of her 
sight when she no more needs a keeper 
than I do.”’ 

- “When you speak to me like that I 
am not at all sure you don’t need one,”’ 
replied Ellen with dignity. However, 
not to let Jean think she bore any 
malice, Ellen asked Jean, when she 
came in from chapel that very evening, 
what the text was, and Jean, with some 
meaning, Ellen fancied, replied prompt- 
ly, ‘‘He gave them their hearts’ desire, 
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Miss Ellen, but He sent leanness into 
their soul.’’ 


Eva Brooke, who was now in London 
at the good post the obliging Mr. 
Twitty had provided, received a letter 
from her fiancé one day which gave a 
deplorable account of Auntie Naarah. 

‘Poor old lady!’ wrote Edward. ‘I 
should hardly have known her when 
I dropped in at The Hermitage the 
other day to see her; she seems reduced 
to a state of mental and bodily 
helplessness—can’t call her soul her 
own, I should think. It made me feel 
quite bad to see her. I can’t bear to 

_see a dumb animal ill-treated; and 
this was worse, somehow. When I 
was going poor Miss Knowles put her 
hand into her pocket. She looked 
sadly at :ne as she said, ‘I’m sorry, 
Edward; I should have liked to give 
you a little present, just to buy you 
some tobacco’ (she used to give me a 
quid or two now and then, you know, 
Eva), ‘but I have no money now. 
My nephew’s friend Mr. Twitty, a 
lawyer, signs all my checks. I haven’t 
even a shilling in my purse,’ she said; 
and the pitiful way she looked at me 
—it made my blood boil, I can tell 
you. I only wish you could be with 
the poor old girl, darling; you would 
make her happy; and she is not a bad 
sort really. I can never forget that 
my father loved her.’ 


The end came to Auntie Naarah’s 
_ eheerless existence quite unexpectedly. 
Perhaps the feeling that she had no 
interest or authority or anything to 
give her a grip on life had something to 
do with it. Anyhow, when the spring 
came she escaped from the never- 
ending surveillance of her keeper and 
her relatives. 

And one sunny afternoon all the 
Knowles clan were gathered in The 
Hermitage parlor, where, following an 
old-fashioned custom, Mr. Twitty 
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was preparing to read the will he had 
made. And then, as Lawyer Knowles 
and his sisters, in their deep mourning, 
sat round the room trying to look as 
if they were broken-hearted at having 
just attended poor Auntie Naarah’s 
funeral, a taxi dashed up to the door, 
and three strange men alighted, one of 
whom was in ministerial attire. 

Jean went to answer the door, and 
the next minute had shown them 
straight into the parlor, amid the 
astonished protesting glances of the 
assembled group. 

‘“‘Exeuse the interruption,’ said the 
first-comer, a keen, middle-aged man, 
who held a long envelope in his hand. 
“But Ihave only just seen the an- 
nouncement of Miss Knowles’s death, 
and I have hastened from Scotland to 
be present at her funeral, as it was her 
desire that I should be. I conclude, 
however,”’ looking round, “‘that I am 
too late for that.”’ 

Lawyer Knowles bowed. ‘‘This is a 
family gathering,’ he said, “and this 
gentleman,’”’ pointing to Mr. Twitty, 
‘fs about to read my late aunt’s will.’’ 

“Then I am in time,” said the 
stranger. ‘I am a solicitor practising 
at Torquay’’—and he handed Herbert 
his card, on which was inscribed, “Mr. 
George Cotton, Solicitor, Torquay’’— 
“and I was sent for by the deceased 
lady to see her at the Minerva Board- 
ing-House, Green Street, on the 6th 
November last. The Reverend Ne- 
hemiah Watkins’’—he indicated the 
minister—‘‘was present by the testa- 
trix’s request on that ocecasion.”’ 

As he spoke he drew forth a docu- 
ment from the envelope. ‘This is the 
will I made there and then for Miss 
Knowles,” proceeded Mr. Cotton. 
“She had been taken dangerously ill, 
and thought she would not recover. 
Mr. Watkins and my clerk here, John 
Horning’’—he nodded in the direction 
of the third man, who stood modestly 
apart—‘‘were witnesses to the same.” 
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“But—but—this is absurd,” cried 
Herbert. He had turned a yellowish 
white, while the “girls” stared, open- 
mouthed, dismay written on their 
cvountenances; Jean, whom they were 
ali too concerned to notice, standing 
just inside the door, a look of exultant 
expectancy on her face. 

“Tt is all in order, my dear siv,’’ said 
Mr. Cotton. ‘Your will is pre-dated 
by two months. Miss’ Knowles, it 
appears, had been thinking over the 
disposal of her affairs, and was evi- 
dently not satisfied. Thersfore she 
made this new will, which I should like 
to read now.”’ i 

He did. In slow, sonorous syllables 
the Torquay lawyer proceeded: “‘ ‘This 
is the last will and testament of me, 
Naarah Knowles, spinster, of The 
Hermitage, Tussocks, Surrey. Irevoke 
all wills and testamentary dispositions 
heretofore made by me, and declare 
this to be my last will. I appoint the 
Reverend’ Nehemiah Watkins and 
Mr. George Cotton my sole executors. 

““T bequeath one hundred pounds 
each to my nephew, Herbert Knowles, 
solicitor, and to my nieces Ellen, 
Priscilla, and Mary Knowles; as 
they are already comfortably off, they 
are not in need of a fortune. To my 
faithful servant Jean M’Inly I be- 
queath one hundred pounds free of 
duty. 

“‘‘T bequeath one hundred pounds to 
the B.R.C.S., and I appoint Private 
Edward Strachan, 56th Battalion of 
the Middlesex Regiment, son of the 
late Major Edward Strachan of Grey’s 
Court, Chelsea, my residuary legatee, 
hoping that the responsibility of this 
wealth will be a comfort to him in his 
maimed condition, and that he will 
realize the great trust committed to him. 

“Tn witness whereof I have to this 
my will set my hand this 6th day of 
November 1915.’ ”’ 

“Tt is preposterous!’ cried Herbert, 
springing up. ‘Miss Knowles must 
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have been off her head when she made 
that new will. She was for some 
months before she died.”’ ‘ 

“But perfectly sane while she was 
at Minerva House,” put in the minis- 
ter, who had not yet spoken. ‘I had 
many an argument and talk with poor 
Miss Knowles, and the dector who was 
called in to attend her can bear out 
my statement.”’ 

“My aunt has had to have a mental 
nurse for some time,’’ said Herbert 
furiously. 

“That is of no consequence, my dear 
sir,” replied Mr.. Cotton. “As you 
know, the testatrix.was of sound 
mind when she made this will; that is 
all we have to consider. I sympathize 
with you in your disappointment, if, 
as I gather, this last will is less in your 
favor. But it must stand.’ 

“T shall appeal!—Twitty, we must 
appeal!’’ cried Herbert. 

Mr. Twitty shook his head gloomily. 
“T am afraid we have no case, Knowles,”’ 
he replied in low tones. 

The ‘girls’ seemed dumbfounded 
by the overwhelming and unexpected 
disappointment, a veritable bolt from 
the blue. 

Priscilla was the first to recover her 
speech. ‘‘Residuary legatee,’’ she said. 
‘What does that mean, Herbert?” 

“Mean! It means in this instance 
that that scapegrace Edward Strachan 
will become possessed of about thirty- 
five thousand pounds,” replied Herbert, 
white with rage. 

“And The Hermitage,” put in Mr. | 
Twitty, ‘with the furniture, plate, 
books, ete.” 
- “In faet, everything that is not . 
specified in the legacies already men- 
tioned,’’ said Mr. Cotton. 

“Well, money is not everything,’ 
remarked the minister, with a laudable 
attempt to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

“There has been undue influence,” 
cried Herbert. ‘I am sure we can 
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prove that.’ He: turned to Mr. 
Twitty, who again could enly shake his 
head regretfully. 
“Not at all,”’ Mr. George Cotton 
replied quietly. ‘Miss Knowles had a 


perfect right to will her money as she 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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chose’—he picked up the fateful 
document from the table—‘‘as in the 
words which she dictated at the end of 
her will, but which I believe I omitted 
to read just now: ‘Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with my own?’ ’ 


Isabel Smith. 





PREMIER AND PRESIDENT. 


Will nothing teach Mr. Lloyd George 
the futility of talking to Germans abou: 
“the great beneficent. tasks of 
world,’’ and preaching to them about 
the abandonment of schemes of mili- 
tary domination? You might as well 
talk about color to a blind man. There 
is something a littl: ridiculous in these 
sermons when German armies occupy 
Belgium, a third of France, Poland 
Serbia, Roumania, and a corner of 
Italy. The one weapon held by the 
Entente is the command of the sources 
of raw material; and that weapon is 
worth all the territories occupied 
by Germany, as the Germans 
know. Let Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff sweep, like Napoleon, from one 


end of Europe to the other, with the , 


two Kaisers motoring after them; 
all these conquests will be worth 
nothing if the Central Empires cannot 
obtain wool and cotton, and rubber 
and ores. Let Mr. Lloyd George say 
bluntly to the German Government 
that unless their armies clear cut of all 


occupied territories within a fixed — 


period, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and her Colonies will make a pact 
to refuse all raw. materials to the 
Central Empires for five years, or ten 
years from today, and he will find an 
immediate change of tone in Berlin. 
But the Prime Minister must obtain 
the definite assent of President Wilson 
before he opens this suit, because 
without the concurrence of America the 
policy is impracticable. When the 
Germans have taken themselves _ off 


the . 


their neighbor’s lends, which they 
now pollute, it will be time enough to 
discuss such complicated questions 
as the government of the Balkan 
nationalities, the African colonies, and 
Asiatic Turkey. 

Apparently President Wilson is will- 
ing to use this weapon, for in his last 
Message to Congress he says, under 
heading III: “The removal, so far as 
possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all nations 
consenting to the peace and associating 
for its maintenance.’’ Let Premier and 
President harp on this string, and let 
them tell the Central Empires that for 
every day the war continues a month 
will be added to the period of economic 
boycott. In passing, we should like to 
ask President Wilson whether the 
above-quoted words mean an aban- 
donment by the United States of the 
policy of protection to American 
manufacturers by tariffs. The second 
article of the President’s program is 
one to which Great Britain can 
hardly be expected to subscribe. “II. 
Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas outside territorial waters 
alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for the 
enforcement of international cove- 
nants.” That would deprive Great 
Britain of the use of her Navy outside 
territorial waters for the purpose: of. 
enforcing a blockade or searching for 
contraband. ‘Territorial waters extend 
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three miles from shore, a limit, fixed in 
days before modern artillery. In 
these days, when the range of guns is 
15 miles, the limit of territorial waters 
must be extended to 20 miles. It 
shows the danger of an insular and 
maritime Power like Britain entering 
into international agreements. It is 
the story of the last Hague Conference 
over again. Al the European Powers 
except Britain are land Powers, and 
they were all in favor of cutting 
down the rights of maritime bellig- 


erents, while carefully preserving those , 


of the military combatants. We 
notice a curious confusion of mind in 
both Premier and President on the 
subjects of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
German colonies. The provinces were 
taken from France by conquest in 
1870; the colonies have been taken 
from Germany by conquest in 1914-17. 
If the taking of Alsace-Lorraine be 
“a wrong”’ to be righted by restoration, 
the taking of the colonies is likewise a 
wrong to be righted by restoration. 
The Saturday Review. 


In truth, there is no right or wrong 
about the business. The. taking of 
provinces and colonies is one of the 
consequences of war; and their restora- 
tion or retention is a matter of bar- 
gaining when peace is negotiated. 

We doubt whether the German 
people are allowed to read the mani- 
festoes of Messrs. Wilson and George 
except in the comments of their news- 
papers. The Kaiser and the generals 
are at present in possession of the 
Government machine. So long as 
they can get their soldiers to fight, and 
keep the civilians quiet, the war will 
go on, because Kaiser and generals 
know. that the end of the war will be 
the end of them. We do not mean 
that they will be killed, but that their 
reign will be over. How long will the 
soldiers go on fighting, and how long 
will the civil population suffer? We do 
not know, but we are sure that the 
speeches of Premier and President 
have very little to do with the 
answer. 








It would be an excellent thing if on 
at least one day in the year human 
beings could forget that they are a race 
with a past. There is much to be said 
for having a past, but we are too apt 
to shuffle along groaning under it, 
like an old woman under a heavy sack. 
We carry not only our pedigree but 
our sins about with us. And not only 
our own sins, but our fathers’ and our 
grandfathers’ and our’ greatgrand- 
fathers’ sins. We scarcely feel free to 


move, with this infernal hump of’ 


misery on our shoulders. We accustom 


ourselves to traveling at a snail’s 


pace, and we come in the end to regard 
this as evidence of wisdom. The 
conservative instinct which is strong 
in all of us is mainly a sort of pride 
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in the burden that is weighing us down. 
“Throw it into the ditch,’ says the 
revolutionist, “‘and you will be able to 
walk faster.’ The conservative opens 
his eyes nervously and clutches his 
load the tighter. He has become 


attached (in every sense) to his 


burden. To him it is something more 
than a weight: it is a weight of glory. 
It includes the family tree as well as 
the family skeleton, and it is stuffed 
with achievements to a still greater 
extent than with failures. Even for the 
failures, however, he has a fondness. 
They are an integral part of his treas- 
ures, and, besides this, they have 
acquired a. mellow richness with age 
as bad old pictures do. The idea of 
laying so precious a burden down 
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merely in order to be able to walk 
faster seems to the conservative as 
mad a thing as ever entered the head 
of Simple Simon. It would be like a 
rich man’s committing suicide in 
order to save the cost of living. To 
the conservative—we do not use the 
word in the party sense—the chief 
object in life is not to advance quickly 
towards anywhere in particular, but 
to keep close to his sack of treasures. 
If he is permitted he will stay where 
he is, and, if he moves at all, he pre- 
fers to move slowly backwards, sack 
on shoulders, towards a Golden Age 
of reaction. To the _ revolutionist 
such a man seems to be as mad and 
selfish as a miser among his coins. 
The revolutionist will never be at 
rest while there is a lost continent of 
Atlantis to discover. He, too, may be 
trying to recover something out of the 
past, but he at least wishes to go 
swiftly in search of it, free from the 
impediments of tradition. 

Probably everybody will agree that 
the human race is immensely a debtor 
both to its conservative and its revolu- 
tionary instincts. To the former it 
owes its fortune of memories, its tra- 
dition of manners; to the latter it owes 
all those desperate speculations which 
led men to hoist a sheet of cloth and 
allow the wind to blow them out to the 
unknown parts of the sea, and which 
assured them that one day they would 
be able to fly between the clouds and 
the stars and to live without fear in 
the same world—even in the same 
house—with a voting woman. Legends 
such as that of Icarus are tales told 
by conservatives about revolutionists. 
They are in a large measure true tales. 
They are awful warnings, and there 
are few awful warnings which history 
has not fulfilled again and again. The 
history of the French Revolution was, 
from one point of view, merely .a new 
version of the story of Icarus. To the 
conservative it is a tremendous argu- 
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ment against permitting such things 
to recur. He has added the history of 
the French ‘Revolution to his load of 
precedents. He treasures it as a check 
on faith. He would slay the faith of 
the young and imprudent with a 
story about guillotines. He cannot 
resist a certain feeling of satisfaction 
when M: Trotsky foreshadows the 
re-erection of the guillotine in Russia. 
It pleases him that even revolutions 
should act according to precedent. 
There would be something unseemly 
to his mind in breaking away from 
the examples of history. For our-: 
selves, we have the greatest reverence 
for history, but we do not believe in 
making ourselves slaves to it in this 
fashion. Why need we be so certain 
that the same thing is going to happen 
over and over and over again? When 
the Germans were advancing in Poland 
in the second year of the war, we were 
reminded by the historical that ‘Na- 
poleon had advanced into Russia a 
hundred years ago, and that the 
further he had advanced the further 
he had progressed along the road to 
ruin. This we were asked to accept 
as an omen for the present time. 
What had happened to Napoleon was 
bound to happen to the Germans. 
Even the Germans could not, it was 
thought, have the indecency to violate 
a notable chapter of history. It was 
generally forgotten that to fight Rus- 
sia from Berlin in an age of railways 
was a very different matter from 
fighting Russia from Paris in an age 
in which armies had to’ depend on 
oxen and mules for transport. The 
parallel in Napoleonic times was near 
enough to be interesting, but it was 
not near enough to be worth building 
on. Nor is there anything to be 
gained from drawing too close a 
parallel just now between the French 
and the Russian Revolutions while 
the direction the latter is going to take 
is still uncertain. The only reasonable 
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faith for the supporter of a revolution 
that is still in progress is that it is 
going to be unlike any other revolu- 
tion. It would scarcely be worth 
beginning a revolution unless the 
revolutionists believed this. Every 
revolution in the past has failed to 
accomplish the best that was hoped 
from it because the mass of human 
beings are as changeable as the wind; 
and because the constant will of those 
who are determined to keep what they 
have outstays the -inconstant will of 
those who have been disturbed out of 
the commonness of their days by the 
gleam of a visionary world. It is 
easier for human beings to keep going 
-on the ground than in the air. We are 
creatures of prose and property. Hu- 
man nature, it has been said, like 
water, seeks its lowest level. Accord- 
ing to the cynics, it will always do so. 
The cynic makes a generalization of 
the world’s disappointments and sets 
it up as a law. He rejoices’in the 
failures of history as though they 
were successes of his own wit. He 
would like to write across the future 
a jeering “I told you so.” For the 
sl future has no secrets from him: it is 
‘| simply the past coming in at the other 
side of the stage. The historian will 
4 perhaps quarrel with us for associating 
him with the cynic. He will deny 
4 that the cynical interpretation of 
history is either the only one or the 
{ true one. He will remind us that 
history is a book of golden deeds as 

well as a catalogue of a thousand and 

one fiascoes.* He will justly protest 

that to scorn the lessons of history is to 

scorn the lessons of experience and 

is the act of a greenhorn rather than 

of an intelligent idealist. We will 

concede this. We have no cause of 

dispute with those who find in history 

a lesson. We object only to those who 

find in it an infallible prophecy. Let 

us by all means have every historical 
parallel we can imagine, but let us 
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remember also that in real life nothing 
ever happens twice and that cir- 
cumstances alter the best of parallels. 
To forget this is the worst kind of 
fatalism. It is to believe not merely 
in destiny but in doom. No one who 
held such a belief could ever commit 
himself whole-heartedly to a cause. 
He would regard his cause as defeated 
before he had lifted a hand to help it. 
He would see the future spread out 
before him, a broken image of man’s 
desires, and, though he might be filled 
with pity, he could hardly be filled 
with enthusiasm. No one could feel 
enthusiastic for the Russian Revolu- 
tion if he believed it was going to be 
simply a replica of the French Revolu- 
tion. In fact, it was only when 
people began to be unenthusiastic 
about the Russian Revolution that 
they began to talk much about the 
French parallel. It seems to us that 
the Russians may very well learn a 
great deal from their French fore- 
runners, but the one thing they would 
be mad to learn would be the necessity 
of their ultimate failure. They can 
avoid failure by avoiding the causes of 
failure. Revolutions have failed in 
the past because, like despotisms, they 
have left people feeling more insecure 
instead of more secure. The only 
revolution that can last is the revolu- 
tion that means security. It is clearly 
a most difficult thing to achieve on the 
morrow of a general unsettlement. 
But history warns us that without it 
even the most promising revolution 
will have to make way at least tem- 
porarily for some Napoleon or Bourbon 
to take his turn at government. To 
read this warning in history need not 
depress revolutionists. It is not a 
prophecy of disaster, but a reminder 
that the faith of doctrinaires is not 
enough. To this must be added the 
faith of builders and collaborators and 


reconcilers. 
It is not, however, in regard to the 
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Russian Revolution that the drawers 
of historical parallels seem to us most 
capable of evil just now. The cynics 
are already hard at work suggesting 
that, as there is no precedent for a 
successful League of Nations, a League 
of Nations after the war has no chance 
of coming into being. They feel that, 
however horrible they may seem at the 
time, all wars are conducted and 
ended with a certain decorum, and 
that the only decorous ending to a 
modern European war is something 
on the lines of the Congress of Vienna. 
That is respectable: it has happened 
before. Compared with it, the League 
of Nations is an idealistic parvenu. 
We do not say that all who disbelieve 
in the coming of the League of Nations 
have this snobbish regard for prece- 
dent. They acquiesce in precedents 
rather than idolize them. They would 
as soon believe in a League of Nations 
as not. All that is the matter with 
them is that they are slaves of the 
accomplished fact, and among the 
million accomplished facts which are 
recorded in history there is no mention 
of a League of Nations. There are, no 
doubt, hints and preliminary sketches 
of such a League in various inter- 
national agreements of the past. But 
history quite definitely informs us 


that a true democratic congress and | 


covenant of the nations has never yet 
existed. It is unprecedented, and -the 
The New Statesman. 
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chronicle of past events no more 
justifies us in expecting its establish- 
ment than the sixteenth century was 
justified in expecting the birth of 
Shakespeare. Like the appearance of 
Shakespeare, indeed, the League of 
Nations will be a miracle a breach 
with the past, a contradiction of 
previous history. But, like the coming 
of Shakespeare, it will be a miracle 
within the range of human achieve- 
ment. Perhaps, in appealing to’ the 
precedent of Shakespeare, we may 
ourselves be accused of appealing to 
history. And, indeed, no doubt we 
are. Our momentary distaste for 
history is only for the sort of history 
to which old men go in search of a bad 
example. History of this kind, it seems 
to us, is a curse, a blight upon action. 
When we think of the ignorance of 
history which is its usual alternative, 
however, we find ourselves suddenly 
appalled, as so often we find ourselves 
pitched on the point of horror between 
two extremes. What can one suggest? 
Perhaps the best thing that could 
happen would be that those who are 
ignorant of history should read it, 
and that those who have read it 
should forget it. Let us scrap history 
at least so far as it binds us to the past, 
with all its savagery and its beastliness. 
History is not fit to be read unless by 
those who realize that it is a branch of 
indecent literature. 
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The mental incapacities so often to 
be seen in moderately, and even 
exceedingly, able people acre a coustant 
source of surprise to their friends, but 
only: of occasional vexation to them- 
selves. For instance, it is a very 
irritating thing for a man to know that, 
while he can write an exceptionally 
good letter; long or short, concise or 


rambling, playful or businesslike, he is 
sure to put into it some misspelling 
which will suggest illiteracy to the 
undistinguishing reader. On the other 
hand, he probably will not mind in the 
least if he is found out in complete 
ignorance of the points of the com- 


pass. Some people are eapable of 


- entering a friend’s house in some well- 
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known London, square twenty times a 
year and being uncertain whether it 
looks North, South, East, or West. 
If directed to go to the North side of a 
street, they will say hopelessly: ‘‘I 
wish you would tell me if you mean it’s 
on the left or on the right.”” They will 
even suspect their informant of making 
difficulties if he asks them which way 
they imagine themselves to be facing 
when they ask the question. They 
have no sense of locality, no knowledge 
of the lie of the city in which they live, 
no instinctive love of the sun. All 
this they are quite ready to adwit. 
Their ignorance is without shame. 
Another strange incapacity has to 
do with the flight of time. Some 
people cannot be punctual. They 
never know what o’clock it is. With 
this goes as a rule the habit of procras- 
tination. The peculiarity produces 
inconvenience to a man’s friends and 
very often agony for himself. Probably 
procrastination is the only mental 
habit unconnected with wrongdoing 
which produces keen remorse and 
which is, we believe, incurable. The 
number of misfortunes, broken friend- 
ships, unforgiven slights, which have 
no explanation but procrastination, 
none know but those possessed of this 
devil. Neither candor nor deceit can 
ever extricate the procrastinator from 
the tight places into which he lets 
himself slide. ‘I meant to do you this 
little favor,” he says to his friend, *‘but 
put it off from day to day till I was 
ashamed to make belated allusion to 
the subject.’”’” The friend hears but 
does not believe. ‘‘He forgot me, not 
caring about me,’ he says to himself. 
Perhaps the repentant man decides to 
lie in his own defense. “By an un- 
fortunate accident my letter carrying 
out your wishes was never sent,’’ he 
says. “Out of sight, out of mind,” 
reflects the friend. Two people ara sad, 
and one is self-reproachful—on ac- 
count of an incapacity. But however 
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unhappy or ashamed he may feel in 
the particular instance, no one minds 
in a general way being reproached with 
unpunctuality; indeed, it is a quality 
which seems to belong to sympathetic 
people. Those who think only about 
themselves are not absent-minded. 
Their subject of thought is too 
engrossirig: 
Another common incapacity is that 
for mental arithmetic. For some men 
and more women spoken figures have 
no meaning. They get for themselves 
a very bad character for accuracy 
when they are very young. After 
that they become wary, and some- 
times: trade upon their defect. It is a 
serious defect in its way. On the 
other hand, it seems very frequently 
to accompany talent, while its oppo- 
site, a certain arithmetical vision, 
does not exclude marked dulness in 
every other direction. It is always 
said that music is the most universal of 
the arts. For all that, it is a sealed book 
to a vast number of people. It is not 
unusual to meet some one who does 
not know one tune from another; and 
though it is believed that certain 
tribes of Africans are unable to dis- 
tinguish a picture, such a defect is 
unheard of among Europeans, let 
alone among the educated. There are 
men and women who have no per- 
ception of music at all, who are yet 
able to gauge their loss and scien- 
tifically to analyze their own defect. 
A few, especially if they have any 
literary gift, are pathetically anxious 
to see inside the locked door behind 
which lies a vast region of delight. 
We know one man who read eagerly 
on the subject of musical composition 
and studied the lives of the great 
eomposers in the vain hope of finding 
out what it was all about, but was 
always baffled in the attempt and 
never certain between a scale and a 
tune. “What can they mean when 
they say that some music is intellec- 
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tual?” he would sigh. He was a good 
scholar who had been considered as a 
boy to be unusually incapable of a 
false quantity. He had an acute ear, 
recognized voices, could judge of 
mimicry, was an ardent admirer of the 
more musical poets, and no bad 
versifier himself. Imagine such a man 
unable to distinguish a portrait from 
a landscape, and that without provable 
defect of eyesight. It is unthinkable! 
As we have said, he regretted his 
defect; but he did not feel it to be any 
humiliation, and never regarded notice 
being taken of it in the light of a 
reproach. ‘ 
There is, we think, only one common 
mental defect which must never be 
mentioned in the presence of .the 
sufferer, and that is a lack of the sense 
of humor. No man has yet lived who 
believed, even it he declared himself, 
without it, or who could regard any 
remark upon his supposed deprivation 
as other than an insult. A woman 
might forgive the accusation, a man 
never. Far be it from us to attempt. to 
define what humor is. The greatest 
critics have failed—perhaps because 
it is always changing. This being so, 
it is impossible not to wonder why 
every man regards it as necessary to 
his own self-respect. When he says 
that “poor So-and-so”’ is ‘‘without the 
remotest sense of humor’ he means 
no harm. He may really like the poor 
fellow very much, but he would be 
very indignant indeed if So-and-so 
said it of him. To hear an angry man 
repelling a suggestion of lack of 
humor is a most ridiculous and rather 
pathetic sight. It is like seeing a small 
child square up to a man. It is so 
obvious that he cannot make his blows 
effective. But why are we all so 
touchy about this characteristic? Do 
we believe, as some people say, that 
without it a man can have no sense of 
proportion, or do we believe that a 
man without humor must be a bore? 
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The last would be absurd, because it is 
a truism to say that many a caustic 
wit, many a genial man of information, 
and many a charming woman has no 
humor. 

We think the chief reason is a far 
simpler one than philosophers look for. 
The humor of any particular circle 
belongs more or less to the cultivation 
and manners, at any rate to the 
usage du monde, of that circle, and to 
deny it to anyone is, to his mind, like 
denying to him a knowledge of the 
world. No one likes to be told he is 
not a man of the world, though his 
critic may mean something not in his 
disfavor. Again, a man_ without 
humor cannot stand chaff, and has no 
right whatever to chaff his friends. 
In the latter case he will be awkward, 
and may be cruel. In the former he is 
likely to be’.a sort of mental molly- 
coddle who cannot stand those healthy 
draughts and invigorating games the 
fear of which is regarded as unmanly in 
Englishmen. A thousand people who 
hate to be chaffed, except by those 
who never do it but with flattering or 
affectionate purpose, pretend that 
they like it because they like the sort 
ot man who does like it and would be 
glad to be thought to resembla him. A 
thousand others turn an East wind 
of hardly permissible ridicule at in- 
tervals upon their friends because 
they are under tha impression that in 
doing so they prove their own humor. 
If we are right, the question why 
women are less touchy than men on 
the subject is solved. They are not 
looked down on—or only by their own 
sex—for. want of mental hardihood. 
We think any man would rather live 
in the same house with a woman less 
humorous than himself than with one 
who was more so, just as he would 
rather marry a woman less courageous 
than himself than one who was more 
so. This is not, as cynics say, because 
he likes to excel. Every man desires 
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to marry a woman better than himself, 
and that not in one but in many par- 
ticulars. Who would like to say to 
himself: ‘“My wife’s heart is harder 
than mine,” or even “She has a better 
eye than I to the main chance’’? 

It is always a very difficult question 
to decide whether the instinct to hide 
or to display defects of character is less 
admirable. 
hides does not partake of hypocrisy, 
we think it is more to be respected 
than a shameless display. Neverthe- 

The Spectator. 
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less, where humor is concerned the 
world would be more comfortable if 
those who have none could find it out 
and admit it. Unfortunately the only 
people who ever do declare their own 
poverty in this matter are people 
lacking in a sense of fun, and they lie 
to save their skins—at the expense of 
their souls, being determined not to 
advance out of the mental cover which 
they probably took upon leaving 
school, whatever their would-be play- 
mates may think of them. 
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Before the war his chief character- 
istics were gentleness 
solicitude. ; 

With his eyes searching my very 
soul, his whole being alert to respond 
to my desire, ‘‘What is your pleasure, 
Madam?” he would ask. 

In that distant past, seeing him there 
inscrutable behind the bacon machine, 
I have fondly imagined that one day 
I would answer his question, and, lead- 
ing him gently away from his sides of 
bacon and his drums of cheese and out 
beneath the porteullis of rabbits into 
the sunlight, I would show him, in 
flights of fancy, all that is my pleasure, 
and ask hi 1, was it his, wrapped in 
obsequious dignity, to stand and 
serve. 

You see, I wondered. But now— 
now I shall never ask that q@stion. 

I begin with an ingratiating smile. 
“Can you let me have——”’ I say. 

He interrupts me and his voice is 
hard and cold. ‘No butter, no bacon 
and no tea,” he says. 

There is consciousness of power in 
his voice and I seem to wilt under the 
glance of contempt with which he dis- 
misses me. 

“No tea,” he repeats, turning the 
knife in the wound. 


and a soft | 


flicks the 


“T thought you might possibly spare 
me ——’’ I dare to begin to suggest. 

“Ten tomorrow prompt,” he inter- 
rupts. authoritatively. ‘And wait 
outside. You’ll find a queue there.”’ 
The note of triumph rings in his 
voice. 

He watches me as I creep out of the 
shop, says ‘‘Well?” over his shoulder 
to the next customer, and lovingly 
dust from the imitation 
stacks of tea. 

So now I am answered, and it seems 
that I alone among all his suppli- 
ants am capable of a sympathetic 
understanding. 

After years of unnatural obligeance 
(no, I know there isn’t, but there 
ought to be) can one wonder that he 
wallows in an orgy of impolite refusal? 

I seem to see him there all. these 
years chained, as he felt, to a vast con- 
suming appetite, ministering to in- 


Satiability. He saw us all as mouths, 


greedy and clamorous, eating into. his 
life and who knows what high adven- 
turous dreams. And he, counter- 
bound. and stifling in his own politeness, 
could do no more than helpfully supply 
what these maws demanded. 
Suddenly to find himself able, with 
little pecuniary loss, to speak his mind! 
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What if he shows at times the temper 
of a tyrant? Who would not abandon 
himself to such a-situation? 

And there is another side to him 
since his release. At times he warms 
to a very geniality of wrath. He 
expands. He holds forth. He tells 
me how I’d never believe, and wouldn’t 
credit, and could scarcely imagine the 

Punch. 
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subterfuges to which the _ general 
public will descend in an endeavor to 
evade a wise grocer’s liberal rationing. 
He waxes wroth over a spoilt, an over- 
fed and self-indulgent nation. 

So now I shall never ask him what 
is his pleasure. For I know. 

But—I wonder—will he ever again 
ask me the old question? 


U 





THE FALLING MARKET IN WAR AIMS. 


By Georcre Brernarp SHaw. 


The bidding for peace took a long 
time to start; but now that it has 
started it is bewilderingly brisk. It 
seems only yesterday that to have 
any war aims at all was denounced 
as the blackest pro-German treason. 
Victory, smashing, triumphant victory 
without any ulterior object whatever 
except ‘the crushing of Prussian 
militarism” (the same thing in other 
words), was the whole aspiration of 
the pugnacious patriot. To give 
Germany a knock-out blow was ad- 
missible; but to take anything from 
her, or want anything from her, or 
compromise the purity of our position 
as the ministers of God’s wrath 
against her, was flat corruption. ‘Get 
on with the war,’’ we said, rather 
superfluously, as the war was getting 
on with us quite as fast as we could 
keep up with it, and a little faster 
occasionally in the Atlantic. ‘What 
for?”’ asked a few impossible people. 
‘‘Never mind: get on with the war,’’ we 
said. And really we were justified by 
the facts, because the rulers of Ger- 
many showed. no sign of troubling 
‘themselves about our aims, or caring 
whether we had any or not. They 
did not think our aims mattered, 
because they did not intend to let us 
achieve them. And it suited them very 
well that we should keep declaring 
that we were out to crush them. 
That was precisely what they had been 
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telling the German people, to convince 
them that they must fight us to the 
bitter end in simple self-preservation; 
and they were only too glad to have 
our own word to support them. 

At this. point it occurred to some 
intelligent Teuton that the moral 
position of Germany could be con- 
siderably improved if Germany left 
to us the task of declaring that we were 
out for blood and iron and conquest, 
and took the Pacifist position herself. 
The Russian revolution had, in fact, 
created a situation in which it was 
extremely important to all the bellig- 
erents that they should appear in the 
character of grievously molested Quak- 
ers, reluctantly forced to defend their 
countries against imperialist aggres- 
sion. We did not notice this as soon 
as the Germans did: we were too busy 
bawling “Get on with the war.’’ Con- 
sequently, though the tug-of-war on 
the Western front went on as fiercely 
as ever, in the moral tug-of-war that 
goes on between the Governments 
in their appeals to the conscience of 
civilization the . Germans suddenly 
let go the rope; and we sat down with 
a crash. “Why this shocking slaugh- 
ter?” they said. ‘We desire peace. 
We have always desired peace.. - Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite; but let 
us behave as the trustees of civiliza- 
tion. We propose the status quo 
ante, peace on earth and good will 
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towards men. We have taken Belgium: 
we will make Belgium a present of 
herself. We have annexed the top of 
France: we will return it to her as a 
Christmas gift. Western Europe and 
Africa shall be as they were: the rest 
can be arranged. If another shot is 
fired it shall not be our fault.” 

We were morally dished. Nobody 
saw it apparently except Lord Lans- 


downe; and his desperate attempt to 


capture the ground we should have 
been the first to occupy was spoilt by 
our stupidity. For of all stupid ways 
of receiving it that* were possible the 
very stupidest was to raise a shriek 
that we must not dream of peace now 
because we were beaten. Yei for 
several days after Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter appeared, it was rank treason, 
dastardly pacifism, unblushing~ Bolo- 
ism, treacherous pro-Germanism, to 
suggest that the British Army had 
ever suffered anything but disastrous, 
disgraceful defeat, or. that the ir- 
resistible Hun’s magnificent sweep to a 
faultlessly organized victory had been 
marred by a single reverse. Jellicoe, 
ci devant Nelsonie victor of the Jut- 
land Trafalgar, was suddenly banished 
to the obscurity of the House of 
Lords for losing that battle. Well 
might Haig, in his chateau somewhere 
in France, ask himself desperately 
whether any commander could strug- 
gle against such patriotism, and pray 
for a Government of pacifists, of pro- 
Germans, of Quakers, even of certified 
lunatics as less dangerous than un- 
certified ones. German military stock 
weut up with a bound: there was an 
unmistakable heartening of the Ger- 
man public, orchestrated by a cres- 
cendo in the German militarist music. 
“We do not ask you to take the defeat 
of the Allies on our biased authority,” 
said the Pan-Germans: “they tell you 
so themselves. Read the London 
papers.”” And the German people 
did read them in ‘‘Sidelights on Eng- 


land,” and believed them. They 
naturally wanted to believe them; 
and they could hardly be expected to 
know that a London patriot is a hys- 
terical creature who is not only unable 
to keep his head, but cannot be re- 
strained from kicking it round the 
streets under the impression that it is 
the Kaiser’s head. 

The news from the front was not one- 
sided enough to restore order. Haig 
had made one of his lion springs and 


‘torn Passchendaele out of Hinden- 


burg’s claws before Hindenburg knew 


‘where he was. Hindenburg, growling 


that two could play at that game, had 
dashed at La Vacquerie, and covered 
six miles in less than two hours, driving 
before him naked men, making Par- 
thian slings of their bath towels. 
The two generals held on grimly to 
their prey, glaring at one another and 
panting, but were obliged to confess 
that honors were easy. In Italy the 
Government had played the fool 
with the Labor question. 

Meanwhile our Government had 
also played the fool, not only over 
Labor, but over the Russian Revolu- 
tion: From the moment that revolu- 
tion broke out there was an inevitable 
diversion in the energies of our Foreign 
Office, which at once classed the war 
with Germany as an affair of secondary 
importance, and set itself, as a matter 
of good form, to ignore the Petrograd 
rabble, and convince the relies of the 
Benckendorff circle of our unalterable 
devotion to the Tsardom. It could 
hardly do less without losing its posi- 
tion in West-end society. Meanwhile 


_the distrust of Labor by our own 


Government led to the Henderson 
incident. Mr. Henderson, who had 
been all but disarmed by appeals to 
his patriotism and loyalty, and by the 
pretense of admitting him to the Cabi- 
net, had his eyes opened by a gross 
personal discourtesy; and in that 
moment Labor found a leader, and 
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Mr. Henderson saved his soul alive. 
“Very good, gentlemen,” he said: 
‘vou refuse to admit that this war 
concerns the working class. The 
working class will now state the aims of 
Eng'and in this war, not from Petro- 
grad or Stockholm, but from London; 
and you shall take your turn on the 
mat outside the door whilst Labor is 
deciding what you shall do.”’ It was a 
big bounce; but Mr. Henderson pulled 
it off. He delivered the war program 
of Labor. The Prime Minister had to 
take it from his hand like a lamb. The 
French and Italian papers compli- 
mented him on his sensible submission. 
President Wilson patted him on the 
head and said “‘Good boy,” making it 
clear that he, too, has not an item to 
add to the Labor ‘program. And we 
are all trying’ to pretend that we said 
so all along. 

But the missed point to be illumi- 
nated now is that most of this has been 
accomplished under an illusion. That 
illusion is that the war aims of the 
Labor party are not war aims but 
peace terms. When it was known that 
Mr. Henderson was going simply to 
shove the Cabinet aside and take the 
war question into his own hands, the 
patriots changed their shriek of defeat 
into an even wilder one of immediate 
peace, which they always seem to 
believe can be:-made by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, or any other member of 
the Independent Labor party, by 
lifting a finger. Now, if they wanted to 
defeat Mr. Henderson, there was one 
‘way of doing it (if it could have been 
done: at all after the way he had been 
insulted in his representative capacity) ; 
and that way was to insist on what was 
the simple fact: namely, that his war 
aims meant from two to thirty years 
more fighting, as they involved not 
only an old fashioned victory of Brit- 
ish over German militarism, but a 
European victory of Democracy over 
Oligarchy and Autocracy, and of 
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Socialism over competitive Capital- 
ism. But when your patriot’s’ neck 
gets into a noose, he can always be 
depended on to draw it tighter by his 
terrified struggles. All the patriots 
bawled at the top of their voices that 
the Labor war aims meant peace by 
negotiation, a German peace, an in- 
conclusive peace, a dishonorable peace, 
all sorts of adjectives but ever the same 
substantive: peace, peace, peace, peace. 
And thereby they got Mr. Henderson 
out of his great difficulty, which was, 
how to pass a statement of war aims 
through a Labor Conference which was 
longing for peace. The effect of their 
misjudged but effective help was one 
of the funniest political farces of the 
time. When Mr. Stephen Walsh, a 
very formidable opponent, with a 
heavy card vote in his pocket, moved 
that the question be adjourned for a 
month, he was smashed by a single 
phrase from Mr. Robert Smillie: 
“You want another month of slaugh- 
ter.”’ After that, Mr. Walsh had not a 
dog’s chance. Mr. Ben Turner rose 
and said that he did not like the war 
aims, because there was too little of 
the Bible in them; but they made for 
peace, and he was for peace now, this 
instant. Almost his next sentence 
began “Our German friends.’”’ Mr. 
Turner came down on him with a 
trenchant repetition of his chivalrous 
Christian phrase, and steam-rollered 
him amid thunderous plaudits. The 
war aims went througa triumphantly, 
as peace terms. They spread a hope 
of peace over our Christmas. 

I am sorry to have to break the spell; 
but they are not peace terms. They 
are the gage of battle thrown at the 
feet of every Government in Europe, 
not excepting our own Foreign Office. 
In spite of the climb down that has 
occurred, they do not approach any 
terms that we could dictate to the 
Germans except as victors. The Labor 


-party itself climbed down from its 
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position of August last by substituting 


a plebiscite for French conquest in the - 


case of Alsace-Lorraine. Mr. Lloyd 
-George, in swallowing the revised 
version, climbed down from the in- 
ternationalization of Constantinople 
to leaving the Turk in possession of it. 
Mr. Wilson, who, in his reply to the 
Pope, had declared that if Germany 
did not democratize her Constitution 
the United States would smash her, 
climbed down with the words, ‘Neither 
do we presume to suggest to Germany 
any alteration or modification of her 
institutions.” 

These concessions seem so sig- 
nificant, and any sort of definite war 
aims must seem so clear and reasonable 
in contrast with the crude ravings they 
replace, that we are for the moment 
cheated into believing that’ the Ger- 
mans must think them as moderate 
as they seem to us. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Take three items from 
the Labor war aims by way of 
sample. 

1. The dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, decayed as it is, may 
appear a mere make-weight in Cam- 


berwell; it will be a matter of fighting ° 


jusqu au bout in Constantinople. 

2. Alsace-Lorraine is the very trophy 
of victory in the war between France 
and Germany; and the suggestion of a 
plebiscite does not clter that situation 
in the least; for what Frenchman 
with an ounce of fight left in him would 
consent to such a plebiscite being 
taken until the German army had 
evacuated the territory and left the 
inhabitants free to vote? It is hard 
enough for a Frenchman to consent 
even to a voluntary evacuation of the 
north of France; all the pugnacity and 
pride in him must ery out, “We shall 
not accept your offer to evacuate: you 
shall go as you came, fighting every 
inch of the way, or running.” 

3. The proposal of a League of 
Nations protectorate for the African 


, 











colonies does not touch those colonies 
which the Union of South Africa 
has taken; and we dare not ask 
General Smuts to give them back to 
Germany. 

I could add to this list of fighting 
points; but these are enough. The 
Germans have replied that the terms 
are the terms dictated by a victor, and 
that we are not victorious yet. And 
they are quite right. The sins of which 
this war is the punishment are not yet 
expiated either in Germany or here; 
and there is nothing for it but to set 
our teeth, tighten our belts, and go 
through with it. 

Nevertheless there are incalculable 
factors in the case. One is the revolt of 
the human conscience against war. 
When everything that can be said for war 
has been said a thousand times; when 
to the wretched plea that the distribu- 
tion of our wealth was so bad, the 
condition of our people so poor, and 
our public sloth and carelessness so 
disastrous that an iron scourge was 
needed to drive us to do better, we 
add the less disgraceful claim that 
pride, honor, courage, and defiance 
of death flame up in war into a re- 
finer’s fire, yet nothing can conceal 
the blasting folly, the abominable 
wickedness, the cruelty and slavery 
with which war wreaks Life’s ven- 
geance on those who will respond to no 
gentler or holier stimulus. In the 
midst of our stale paraphrases of the 
heroics of Henry V our eye lights on 
some name of youthful promise in the 
Roll of Honor, and sees suddenly 
through the splendid mask of victory 
to the grinning skull beneath. It 
is this  inealeulable’ factor that 
makes the Russian Revolution so 
formidable. 

Yet here again I must sorrowfully 
dispel the illusion that the Russian 
Revolution makes for peace. Our 
patriots, always seizing the wrong end 
of the stick, are in full ery against ‘a 
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separate peace,” by Russia. What 
they would dread if they had any 
grasp of the situation is a separate 
war by Russia: a fight to a finish not 
only with the German throne, but with 
all thrones; a war that will go on when 
the rest of the belligerents want to 
stop; a war that may develop into a 
blaze of civil wars in England, France 
and Italy, with the Foreign Offices 
and Courts and Capitalists fighting to 
restore the Tsar, and the ‘‘Proletarians 
of all lands” fighting to reproduce 
the Russian Revolution in their own 
country. What has happened so far 
is a very old thing: the world has many 
times before seen the kings of the 
earth rise up and the rulers-take coun- 
sel together. But when peoples with 
new Bibles and new Jewish prophets 
do the same, there will be no more 
use for the middle class ignorance 
that deals with such a danger by a 
refusal of passports to those who alone 
understand it. 
averted ten times more terrible than 
that war which we are told to get on 
with by fools who imagine that we 


have any choice in the matter, and 
London Chronicle. 


There is a war to be’ 
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flick their little -whips at the earth to 
make it go round the sun. Which of 
us sould not stop the war tomorrow 
if he could? Which of us can? 

For my own part I am a Jusqu’- 
auboutist, I do not want this war to be 
compromised as long as it will be 
possible for any of the belligerent 
Powers afterwards to pretend that: if 
it had only gone on for another year it 
would have won. If we win there will 
be such a surge of exultation through- 
out the country that every counsel of 
moderation or prudence will be swept 
away as irresistibly as Bismarck and 
the Socialists were swept away in 1871, 
when they asked their countrymen to 
spare Alsace-Lorraine. The same thing 
will happen in Germany if Pra a 
Empires win. It is our business to 
see that they do not win. It is their 
business to see that we do not win. 
When both sides become convinced 
that neither of them can both win and 
survive the effort then it will be time 
to talk of peace. Until then, I shall 
not join the ranks of those kindly 
people who cry peace when there is no 
peace. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF FINLAND. 


First Sweden, then France, and now 
Germany have recognized the inde- 
pendence of Finland. The readiness of 
the Bolshevik Government to allow 
Finland to separate has encouraged 
these Powers to commit themselves 
rather earlier than they had antici- 
pated, and it is not difficult to see in 
their eagerness a casting ahead. France 
desires to make friends with the new 
State. Germany is anxious to confirm 
connections which during this war 
have been close. Finland until 1809 
belonged to Sweden, and men of 
Swedish blood and speech constitute 
the bulk of the Finnish aristocracy and 


bourgeoisie. Sweden wishes to resume, 
though not in the old form, her ancient 
intimacy. Swedish Jingoes have been 
agitating for asking Finland to cede to 
Sweden the Aaland Islands. Less 
extreme folk have been talking of a 
Zollverein or Customs Union of the 
Scandinavian countries, to embrace Fin- 
land, a project which appears rather 
temerarious. Less venturesome persons 
look forward to Finland joining in the 
Scandinavian group, though it should 
be observed that Sweden acted in- 
dependently in recognizing Finland’s 
independence. In guessing at Fin- 
land’s probable course it is prudent 
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not to treat it as a single entity. As 
has been observed, there is a racial 
and linguistic division; in addition to 
that there is an economic and social 
division. Finland has a Socialist mass 
and a powerful bourgeoisie with feudal 
attachments. 
hasty -political separation from Russia 
came from this second element, which 
was desirous to dig a gulf of inde- 
pendence between Finland and the 
unsettling, leveling influences of the 
Russian Revolution. The strong and 
very natural national antipathy to- 
wards Russia gave the bourgeoisie 
the power to effect the separation. 
But the internal social and economic 
division lives on into independent 
Finland, and will, be reflected in the 
new State’s foreign policy. The Con- 
servative elements will incline towards 
their fellows in Sweden and Germany; 
the Radical elements will incline to 
a revolutionary Russia. Numerically 
the Radicals are strongest, and now 
that independence is secured they will 
recover a freedom of. action hitherto 
denied to them. But the struggle 
will be keen. 

Finland is the first definite terri- 
torial loss.the war has brought to the 
Russian Empire. Geographically and 
historically it is of high significance. 
The Finnish coast runt up to within a 
few miles of Petrograd. It has pro- 
vided the bulk of Russian seamen and 
pilots, and ‘in any future war would 
be a formidable base against Petro- 
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grad. If, whether by the gate of in- 
dependence or by the gate of annexa- 
tion to Germany, Lithuania, Courland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia are lost to 
Russia, then Russia will be left with 
no exit on the Baltic except a small 
enclave around Petrograd. She will, in 
that sea, be reduced to narrower 
bounds than Peter the Great won for 
her. If, again, Poland is detached, 
Russia will have lost on the West 
practically the fruits of centuries of 
striving. Almost the whole labor of the 
Romanoffs since they came to the 
throne to bring Russia into the West 
and to make her a Western Power 
will ,have been neutralized. What 
was achieved in three centuries will 
have been cast down, and the dynasty 
with it, in three years of war. What 
will remain is the expansion at the 
expense of Turkey and, presumably, 
in Asia, and if the Ukraine should 
separate, most of what Russia took 
from Turkey will pass from Russia to 
the Ukraine. There is nothing in mod- 
ern history to compare with such a 
shifting of power as is thus forecast, 
and of which the independence of 
Finland is the definite. beginning. 
Russia will be thrown back upon Asia, 
unless she should seek to regain what 
she had once won and had now lost 
in the West. We need not try to pre- 
dict what such a change would mean 
for the world, but, incidentally, it 
would make Moscow once again the 
capital of Russia. 
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(Being a fragment from a speech 
‘‘For the Liberty of Unlicensed Print- 
ing’’ made before the ‘‘Whitefrairs’’ 
on December 5th last by the Right 
Hon. Augustine Birrell, M.P.) 


It has often given me a little needful 
relaxation whilst reading ‘Paradise 


REDIVIVUS. 


Lost” to recall the fact that the first 
man on whom was cast the duty of 
reading this famous epic all through 
(for Ellwood read the manuscript in 
1665 for pleasure and from friendship), 
was a clerical gentleman of the name 
of Tomkins—Thomas Tomkins, who 
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in 1666-67. chanced to be Archbishop 
Sheldon’s Chaplan and Deputy Li- 
censer of Poetry, whether amatorious 
or majestical. 

Oliver Cromwell, when he came 
into his own, abolished the Twenty 
Presbyterians, who in the early days 
of the Commonwealth had been con- 
stituted State Licensers; and against 
whom therefore the mighty shafts 
of the “Areopagitica’’ (November, 
1645) had been hurled with all the 
force and fury of a demi-god; but 
the Second Charles, when restored, 
also restored the Censor, not, we may 
be sure, in the interest of religion or 
morality, but for the sake of a quiet, 


sensible, easy life, and then proceeded . 


to classify literature into subjects; 
and with that ironical humor of his, 
which must have made Sir Charles 
Sedley (the only man in his Royal 
Master’s expressed opinion fit to be 
“Apollo’s Viceroy”) scream with laugh- 
ter and roll on the floor, assigned 
poetry, in all its branches, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, in 
his turn, passed the job on to his 
chaplain. 

And so it came about in this ex- 
ceedingly well-governed universe that 
some time towards the end of 1666 
the manuscript of  ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
fell into the hands of Tomkins, whose 
plain duty it was.to sit down and read 
it all through carefully and with 
wakeful eyes—for did it not come from 
a ‘suspect’ quarter? Sir George 
Cave has lately told us that before he 
condemned ‘‘Young India’”’ he read it 
from “cover to cover,’ but ‘Young 
India’”’ is a small thing of only 200 
pages, and a_ book very easy to 
- read, even from ‘cover to cover.’’ 
Not so ‘‘Paradise Lost’’! 

Some of Milton’s biographers, and 
like. most great poets he has had too 
many, have thought it seemly to poke 
fun at Tomkins; and yet to be forced, 
as he was by virtue of his office, to be 


“own account; 
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the first to give judgment upon the 
effect likely to. be produced by. the 
sudden appearance of such a poem as 
this of Milton’s, in such a city as the 
City of London, in the year 1667, was 
no joke; and so Tomkins found out as 
he went on with his reading. 

The Archbishop’s: Chaplain was a 
highly-educated.man, being indeed a 
Fellow of All Souls, even as are today 
Lord Curzon, Sir John Simon, the 
Editor (by no means to be confused 
with the proprietor) of the Times 
nawspaper, and: many another living 
pundit, all of notoriously :good taste. 
What is more, he was a poet on his 
and as Saint. Beuve 
observes: ‘‘Parler des poétes est tou-. 
jours une chose bien delicate, et sur- 
tout quand on. l’a été un peu soi- 
méme.” It is true that the verses.of 
Tomkins are no longer on our lips, but 
we may be sure they were frequently 
on his, and this must, as indeed Saint 
Beuve in his. exquisite French so 
delicately suggests, have made, his 
task all the more difficult. I am con- 
fident that no better equipped. man . 
could be found today by any govern- 
ment, however well constructed, to 
consent to discharge the duty of a 
censor than was, in 1667, this ac- 
complished Fellow of All Souls. 

But consider for a moment the situa- . 
tion. On one side we discern the 
sublime author of the ‘‘Areopagitica,”’ 
blind, baffled, poor, solitary, almost 
in hiding, in precarious health, and 
never at the best of times of the 


sweetest of tempers, feverishly anxious 


to see the poem he had been for so long 
composing by night and dictating by 
day, a poem which he knew, . once 
published, must secure for him that 
immortality of fame on which he had 
set his heart since boyhood, well 
printed and off. his mind; ere the 
“blind fury with abhorred shears’’ . 
should enter his dark chamber and 
slit his ‘“‘thin-spun life.’”’ On the other 
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side we see Tomkins in his room in 
Lambeth House, with the ten books of 
‘‘Paradise Lost’? spread out before 
him, wondering what his duty was 
with regard to this puzzling poem, 
written by a man who, not so many 
years ago, had made all Europe re- 
sound with his ‘defenses’ of the 
murder of a King. Tomkins may have 
taken his time over the perusal of 
‘Paradise Lost’; but do we not the 
same? The author, shut up in his 
perpetual darkness in Artillery Walk, 
leading to those Bunhill Fields where 
the author of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
another troubled Nonconformist, was 
soon destined to lie, fretted and 
fumed, and employing the abusive 
vocabulary of a Carlyle, inflamed by 
the genuine passion of a Dante, 
cursed Tomkins day and night. - The 
chaplain still read on, and the more 
he read the less he liked. I can well 
understand it. What made the Censor 
restive and uncomfortable was not so 
much a passage up and down, but the 
revelation in its entirety of the Mil- 
tonic spirit, which seemed to him, 
sitting there in Lambeth, to call up 
from the vasty deep of Revolution, 


Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


Tomkins was the first to perceive, 
for I doubt whether the mild Quaker- 
ism of the youthful Ellwood saw. it 
clearly, that the real hero of this epic 
was the Devil, the first of all rebels, 
and the most successful, for are not 
‘ half the nations at this moment under 
his direct domination, and most men 
vassals of his will? No wonder the 
Fellow of All Souls was frightened. 
Why, Dr. Johnson, a century later, 
though he could stomach most things 
in literature, disliked this Miltonic 
spirit; whilst after the passage of yet 
another century, Mr. Gladstone frankly 
abhorred it. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that Sir George Cave, whose 
famous impartiality is, after all, only a 


Tomkins Redivivus. 


most agreeable mannerism, really ‘ap- 

proves” of ‘Paradise Lost.” About 

Sir Edward Carson I am not so certain, 

for as David Garrick reminds us in a 

prologue, 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous 
kind. ’ 


Returning to Tomkins; he doggedly 
weot on reading a bit every day, and 
finally, with a groan, passed the book. 
A long-established tradition, and I am 
a ficm believer in literary traditions, 
tells us that the lines which continued 
to trouble him up to the last moment 
were those famous ones occurring in 
the first book describing a_ solar 
eclipse: 


As when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal, misty air 

Shorn of its beams, or from behind the 
moon, 

In, dim’ eclipse, 
sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of 
change 

Perplexes Monarchs. 


disastrous twilight 


There are still many who deem these 
lines to be truly glorious, and, for all we 
knew, Tomkins may have done so, 
though that is perhaps unlikely, so 
diverse are they from his own. But 
Tomkins had nothing to do with glory; 
his job was Treason. ‘‘With fear of 
change perplexing monarchs.” What 
would Charles the Second, who had 
more intellectual curiosity than all our 
Monarchs put together (until, of course. 
the arrival of “the Hanover stem’’), 
think of these lines?. Charles feared 
neither God nor devil, but he was 
always desperately scared by the bare 
thought of change. He had lived, 
even as I have done, cheaply in France. 
Nor could the Chaplain be expected 
to forget himself. “How,’’ he must 
have asked himself, ‘‘would change 
benefit me?’”’ Were the King to be 
turned out of Hampton Court, that 
loveliest of palaces, what might not 
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happen to Tomkins’s own snug quar- 
ters by the shores of the same ancient 
river? The Chaplain bit his pen and, 
only half-convineed, signed the ‘Im- 
primatur.’”’ So have I seen the Chair- 
man of Committees in the High Court 
of Parliament, when sorely badgered 
over an amendment, fling himself 
back, saying: ‘‘I am still in doubt on 
the point of order, but I will give the 
honorable Member the benefit of it, 
and now call upon him to move his 
amendment.”’ After this fashion, and 
after no other, did ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
appear in 1667 “licensed and entered 
according to order.”’ 

Tomkins died young, in his thirty- 

The Nation. 
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seventh year, only surviving by a 
twelvemonth the great poet whose 
name alone has kept his alive. Accord- 
ing to the D.N.B., he is buried in the 
chancel of a parish church in Wor- 
cestershire. His portrait, if one is 
extant, should certainly be hung up in 
the Dining Hall of All Souls; and if no 
portrait is procurable, it might be well, 
in order to keep his memory green in his 
old coliege, to hang up one of Milton’s 
in its stead. I may observe, whilst 
passing away from this branch of my 
subject, that the manuscript of ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost’? has never been recovered. 
Would it be worth while looking for it 
in the grave of Tomkins? 
Augustine Birrell. 





“YES, 


The French, with their unrivaled 
genius for euphemism, substitute for 
our ugly word ‘“‘blackmail”’ the more 


agreeable term chantage, a singing. 


The singer is called la tante, ‘“‘the 
Aunt,” for no greater reason perhaps 
than we call a pawnbroker “Uncle.”’ 
The essence of blackmail, we have 
been told by successive judges, is the 
extortion of money or money’s worth 
by menaces, which: consist of threats 
of either moral or material damage, of 
physical violence, or of attacks in 
writing or in speech, either made pri- 
vately in letters or publicly in news- 
papers. The only form of: chantage 
which is not indictable is the political, 
because 1t is madé under ‘‘a patriot’s 
all-atoning name.”’ It is obvious that 
the Prime Minister is surrounded by 
Aunts, who make various demands 
with threats of invective or opposition, 
to all of which the unhappy victim 
answers, Yes, Aunt. 

The most attractive and expensive 
of these Auntsis Mr. Winston Churchill. 
When the public discovered that Mr. 
Churchill had talked down Lords 


Fisher and Kitchener, and let us’in 


AUNT!” 


for the glorious gamble of Gallipoli, 
they demanded his dismissal, and 
even the good-riatured Mr. Asquith 
had to let him go. A few months’ 
soldiering, a year’s journalism and 
landscape-painting were enough for 
Mr. Churchill. He cast about, and 
decided to form and lead an extreme 
Labor Party, composed of Syndicalists 
and Fabians. The Prime Minister 
was as much alarmed as Neweastle 
used to be at a hint that Pitt was 
going to lead the Patriots against him. 
But Mr. Churchill’s terms were abso- 
lute: readmission to the Cabinet or 
Syndicalism a outrance. With much 
difficulty the matter was compromised 
by the retirement of Dr. Addison and 
the appointment of Mr. Churchill 
to the Ministry of Munitions. The 
price was a stiff-one. An increase of 
wages of 1214 per cent, which will 
amount to £120,000,000 a year, was 
at once given to Mr. Churchill’s bully 
boys. A very expensive Aunt is Mr. 
Churchill, but his tongue is still fas- 
cinating; there are still glints of gold 
‘upon his head, and about his 
garments there still hangs a ‘faint 
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aroma of Blenheim and of dukes. 

A less agreeable, but less costly, 
Aunt is Lord Northeliffe. No savage 
chief ever laid ear to ground to catch 
the footstep of the foe with greater 
anxiety than Mr. Lloyd George listens 
to the whisperings of the Press. De- 
lane interfered vioiently and rudely 
with the conduct of the Crimean War; 
but then he was only The Times, 
and he confined his interference to the 
columns of that:journal. Lord North- 
cliffe and his brother control a dozen 
or more newspapers; and he does not 
confine his interference to leading 
articles, as the private correspondence 
of more than. one Cabinet Minister 
could prove. He has made many and 
various demands with regard to the 
Admiralty, all of which have been 
almost instantly conceded—let us hope 
that the event will justify the con- 
cessions. As to the methods by 
which these changes have been brought 
about, we should like to cross-examine 
a brace of Cabinet Ministers and an 
Admiral. Though not so expensive 
as Mr. Churchill, Lord Northcliffe 
costs something. Heaven knows what 
has been and is being spent on the so- 
ealled American Mission, or what its 
functions may be. To all demands 
from this quarter there is but one 
answer—Oui, ma tante! 

Mr. Arthur Henderson is an Aunt 
of a quite different order, for he is 
merely the mouthpiece of others. He 
represents, or says he_ represents, 
organized Labor, and to the Prime 
Minister the face of the Trades- 
Unions is very terrible. Mr. Hender- 
son makes no demands of his own, for 
he has no ideas of his own, none 
except those that are supplied to him 
by the Fabian and_ revolutionary 
anarchists. At one time it was thought 
that he could be got rid of by sending 
him as Ambassador to Petrograd, and 
he actually went on a trial trip to that 
capital, from which he returned a 
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sadder, a poorer, but not, we fear, a 
wiser man. . Since the advent of the 
shop-steward, who has new’ and 
more terrifying demands up his 
sleeve, Aunt Henderson has _ lost 
prestige. 

The most amiable, the least costly, 
but the most mysterious of all is 
Aunt Isaacs. It is morally and phys- 
ically impossible that one small 
head can contain all the knowledge 
which the Prime Minister rewards in 
the man who a few years ago was 
Sir Ru‘us Isaacs and is now the Earl 
of Reading. Law, Finance, and Di- 
plomacy are three distinct departments 
of life, and the man who succeeds in 
any one is rightly saluted in the market- 
place as great. But Lord Chief Justice: 
Loanmonger Extraordinary, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, and, Lord High Com- 
missioner—the brain reels at the com- 
bination! Villiers was thought won- 
derful enough; but he was only 
“echymist, fiddler, statesman, and buf- 
foon,’’ and he ended badly, “in the 
worst inn’s worst room.’’ We do not 
pretend to understand the extraor- 
dinary influence which Lord Reading 
exercises over the Prime Minister, 
nor do we suggest that the Auntship 
is other than that of affectionate 
adoption. There is, of course, but one 
safe way of. dealing with black- 
mailers—at once to send for the 
police. In this case the nation is the 
police, and we advise the Prime 
Minister to shake off his tormentors 
by appealing to the country: for a vote 
of confidence in his conduct of the war. 
We believe that Mr. Lloyd George 
would obtain that vote of confidence. 
for the excellent reason that he has no 
competitor. Armed with the nation’s 
mandate, the Prime Minister could 
then indulge in the luxury of a mind of 
his own, instead of being blown about 
by every breath of journalism, and 
pulled this way and that by rival and 
irresponsible advisers. 
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_ SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 


The position and prospects of Brit- 
ish shipping and shipbuilding are not 
satisfactory, and for this the Govern- 
ment is largely to blame. Our de- 
pendence on imports and exports is 
such that, at all costs, we must main- 
tain the supreme position in these twin 
trades—shipping and shipbuilding. But 
our Government is seriously imperiling 
our supremacy. The facts must be 
faced. It is no use employing fine 
phrases in this connection. The need 
for straight talk is imperative. The 
Government of this country must 
concern itself more with the_ vital 
interests of the nation, and be less 
ready to pander to faddists. The 
national interests are not best served 
by the appointment of multitudes of 
State officials to do work which can 
be much better accomplished by ex- 
perienced and intelligent private enter- 
prise. The drastic taxation of shipping 
profits, above all, is unfair and un- 
justifiable, and is an obvious and 
indisputable menace to the industrial 
and commercial future of the British 
Empire. The decision to establish 
so-called national shipyards is a blun- 
dering surrender to Socialism and 
bureaucracy. Private enterprise ob- 
tained and has maintained for this 
country the supreme position in ship- 
ping and shipbuilding. Only by private 
enterprise, operating under conditions 
of fair play, is this supremacy likely 
to be retained. 

Why, for instance, should material, 
money, and labor be expended on new 
State shipbuilding yards when our 
existing establishments, with their 
trained staffs and efficient equipment, 
are being neither fully employed nor 
adequately developed? It seems as if 
private enterprise is to be taxed and 
squeezed. out of existence in order 


that money may be raised to build. 


Government yards to provide fat 
posts for State officials whose number 
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is already legion. In no conceivable 
circumstances can Government yards 
produce a ton of shipping more than 
private yards can, cost for cost. It is 
more than probable that they will 
yield much less economical results. 
The best way to increase our output 
of new tonnage is to supply our 
existing yards with sufficient labor and 
material to employ fully their existing 
capacity and to give builders encour- 
agement to extend their plants. To 
set about at any time, particularly at 
this advanced stage of the war, to 
construct entirely new shipyards is a 
scandalous dissipation of energy and 
waste of materials and money. Half 
the energy, materials, and money 
employed in our existing yards would 
produce at least twice the results. 
Our shipbuilders want more steel 
and more labor; they are prepared 
and eager to do all possible to ‘main- 
tain our supremacy; but they cannot 
achieve the best results without fair 
play for the present and security for 
the future. Before the war, in spite 
of much discouragement from’ suc- 
cessive Governments, private enter- 
prise did wonders in British ship- 
building and shipping. Had other 


industries made anything like propor- 


tionate progress our general economic 
position would have been much 
stronger today than in fact it is. For 
example, in 1891 British tonnage stood 
at 8,600,000 tons. In 1914, when war 
broke out, the figure reached 19,000,- 
000 tons. That was in spite of sub- 
sidized competition from abroad and 
lack of reasonable encouragement at 
home. Whilst Germany, for instance, 
subsidized her shipping and _ ship- 
building industries, and laid down a 
définite and long-range policy of naval 
geonstruction, enabling her builders to 
measure with almost mathematical 
exactitude the volume of work that 
would be available years ahead—a 
policy of the most encouraging nature 
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to builders and engineers—our Govern- 
ment adopted a mere hand-to-mouth 
or haphazard policy of naval ship- 
building. Failing to judge Germany’s 
designs correctly, and pandering to 
fanatics at home, our Governments 
did not give our shipbuilding firms 
and armament makers either that 
volume or regularity of -employment 
that our Imperial responsibilities 
warranted, or that the exigencies of 
* international politics rendered pru- 
dent, nor yet such as was calculated 
to maintain our establishments in a 
high state of efficiency. Yet such a 
state of efficiency was maintained— 
by private enterprise! 

If private capitalists had had no 
more foresight or patriotism than our 
politicians, we and our Allies would 
have been swamped and humiliated 
by Germany, for we should not have 
possessed in this country upon the 
outbreak of war the plants, machinery, 
and ships that have enabled us to repel 
the attacks and defeat the designs of 
the enemy. Yet now, instead of 
acknowledging the debt of gratitude 
owed to private enterprise, giving this 
enterprise fair play at present and a 
guarantee of fair competitive condi- 
tions in the future, the Government 
proposes to set up State shipyards, and 
with public money strike a blow at 
the one trade above all others of which 
we should be proud. On top of foreign 
subsidized competition our people are 
to be subjected to Government com- 
petition at home, and their whole 
position and prospects rendered un- 
certain, if not impossible. This new 
Government undertaking can have 
nothing but a chilling, blighting effect 
upon our splendid shipbuilding and 
engineering trades, and it will not 
give us one additional ton of shipping. 
The Government policy—or lack of 
policy—is such that no one knows 
what to expect next. There is no 
certainty. There is no continuity of 
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policy. There is no encouragement. 
There is no common justice for British 
enterprise. Whilst Germany, France, 
Italy, and other nations are preparing 
large subsidization schemes: for their 
shipping and: shipbuilding trades, our 
Goverriment excessively penalizes our” 
industries and enterprises, and gives 
no hint of any fair dealing in the future. 
Before the war German subsidized 
liners were permitted to come into our 
harbors and take on board British 
passengers at “‘blackleg’’ rates, and 
without paying even a due share for the 
upkeep of our ports and lights. Now 
our Government, whilst paying neutral 
shipowners—our future rivals—freights 
up to as much as 500 per cent above 
the Blue-book rates paid to our own 
vessels, is taxing our shipping people 
up to the eyes—doing all that it can 
to render it difficult, if not impossible 
for our companies to increase their 
fleets and maintain British supremacy 
after the war. 

These proposed new shipyards, like 
the excess profits duty, are not justi- 
fiable either on economic or moral 
grounds. They are nothing but sops 
for Socialists. We are being com- 
mitted to pronounced measures of 
Socialism without legal, Parliamentary, 


-or public authority—certainly without 


due regard for our commercial future. 
Socialism is only another name for 
costly and incompetent bureaucracy 
and the stifling of energy, enterprise, 
and progress. Whilst neutral ship- 
owners are amassing huge fortunes 
that will enable them vastly to increase 
their fleets, whilst lavish subsidies are 
being guaranteed them, and whilst 
everything possible is being done to 
secure the welfare of foreign ship- 
building, our enterprises are not only 
being outrageously taxed, but they:are 
given not the slightest promise or 
indication that any measures will be 
taken in the future to secure British 
trade for British hands, or to penalize 
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subsidized enemy - competition. It 
seems as if our Government is de- 
liberately adopting: the Syndicalist 
policy of rendering industry so un- 
profitable and unprogressive that it 
will have to be acquired by the State 
—or taken over by the trade unions. 
In. plain English, it is not geod 
enough! 
E. T. Good. 

The Outlook. 


THE SuPER-BANK: 


Few business transactions in recent 
years have caused more surprise or 
created more discussion in the City 
than the proposed. amalgamation of the 
National Provincial Bank of England 
and the Union of London and Smiths 
Bank. (We give their titles in full for 
the last time in valedictory respect to 
the honored banking name of Smith.) 
The cause of the surprise was the 
absolute secrecy which surrounded the 
negotiations. Had Rumor been busy 
a few days beforehand suggesting the 
probability of one of the largest bank- 
ing fusions in history, there would 
have been less resistance, as it were, 
to the shock. By ‘‘resistance’’ we do 
not intend to imply that there is any 
serious opposition on the part of the 
banks’ customers, and the shareholders 
will follow their directors, as usual, 
nemine contradicenti; but when the 
average business man finds two im- 
portant banks joining forces with 
deposits amounting to £170,000,000, 
he begins to wonder how far this 
policy will go. The amalgamation 
announced a few days previously of 
the London and Southwestern with 
the: London and Provincial . caused 
less concern because of its smaller 
dimensions, the combined deposits 
amounting to £70,000,000, whereas at 
June last the London City and Mid- 
land Bank showed £180,417,000 of 
deposits and Lloyd’s Bank £141,053,- 
000. These two totals have doubtless 
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been increased in the last six months; 
but it appears certain that the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England 
(why must these banks adopt such 
cumbrous titles?) will rank second to 
the London City and Midland in size 
—until another amalgamation causes 
a revision of the list. 

We referred recently to one aspect 
of the super-bank situation—nawmely, 
the manner in which the functions 
of the Bank of England are likely to be 
affected by the creation of a wall of 
wéalthy institutions around it. The 
matter, however, has another view— 
that taken by the business man who 
finds his choice of a banker becoming 
more and more limited. Time was 
when a manufacturer, merchant or 
trader could converse with his banker 
personally; each bank had a _ per- 
sonality. Today the customer has to 
deal with a gigantic machine. It may 
have a personality. For example, 
one cannot think of the London City 
and Midland without envisaging Sir 
Edward Holden; but that does not 
alter the fact that the banks have 
become machines. Here and there a 
branch manager may know some of 
his customers; but branch managers 
die or are shifted to other districts. 
Against this loss of personal contact 
the customer has the advantage. of 
greater security. The old private 
banker knew his customers, but the 
customers were ‘sometimes sadly de- 
ceived as to the financial stability of 
the banker. Today one may bank 
with any clearing institution with the 
utmost confidence, because, in the 
improbable event of one bank getting 
into difficulties, the others would have 
to stand by with support. 

This species of unity—the shoulder- 
to-shoulder policy of the banks: in 
time of trouble—is a grand safeguard 
for the nation. But what will happen 
when all the banks have been merged 
into two or three great institutions? 
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Suppose one of these super-institutions 
should get.into difficulties! Impossible, 
of course; but suppose! Could they 
hold each other up in time of panic? 
We are not alarmist. We know that 
British banks were never so strong as 
they are today; but we know that 
panics sometimes occur in the best- 
regulated communities, and should 
The Saturday Review. 
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such a thing ever happen again we 
think we would prefer to see the 
deposits of the public:spread among a 
number of smaller sound institutions 
rather than among two or three im- 
mense undertakings of equal sound- 
ness. It is questionable whether the 
amalgamation of two strong institu- 
tions creates a stronger one. 
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The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
publish in attractive form a short 
story by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, called ‘‘The 
Land of Enough.” It imagines the 
experiences of a discontented young 
girl who finds herself in a land where 
everyone is satiated and no one has 
the pleasure of receiving or giving. 
Told in sprightly fashion, it points a 
serviceable moral, and will be popular. 


Carlo de Fornaro’s ‘‘A Modern Pur- 
gatory’’ (Mitchell Kennerley) is a 
graphic narrative of personal experi- 
ences behind the bars in the Tombs 
Prison and in the New York Reforma- 
tory on Blackwell’s Island. The of- 
fense for which Fornaro was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment was nothing 
more serious than the publication of 
an alleged libel upon a Mexican official 
of the infamous Diaz régime; but 
neither the court nor the ‘prison offi- 
cials made any discrimination because 
of the nature of the crime. He was 
treated with no more consideration 
than if he had been a thug or a gun- 
man. He describes what he witnessed 
and what he passed through simply 
and directly, without rancor and with- 
out rhetoric, and even with extraor- 
dinary self-restraint; but the title of 
his book is fairly descriptive -of his 
prison life. 
prison reform should be greatly stimu- 
lated by its publication. 


The slow-moving cause of: 


In S. Agnes Donham’s “Marketing 
and House Work Manual” (Little, 
Brown & Co.) the most approved and 
up-to-date business principles are ap- 
plied to the highly important science 
of housekeeping. The author, who is 
Instructor of Household Management 
in the Garland School of Home Mak- 
ing, Boston, has assembled in this 
volume the fruits of twenty years of 
study and experiment in_ scientific 
household management. Her book, 
covering, as it does, a wide range of 
suggestions and information regarding 
marketing, menu making, the selec- 
tion of foods, the care of the cellar and 
laundry, the kitchen, dining room, 
hving room and chambers, general 
cleaning, small repairs, plumbing trou- 
bles and other practical household de- 
tails would be useful and helpful at any 
time; but it is peculiarly so at a time 
like the present, when domestic econ- 
omy and wise household management 
have passed over from the domain of 
personal convenience and comfort to 
that of patriotic duty. 


« A book which constitutes a unique 
and useful supplement to dictionaries 
and compilations of synonyms is Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s ‘‘Fifteen Thousand Use- 
ful Phrases’ (Funk & Wagnalls’Co.). 
Mr. Kleiser, formerly Instructor in 
Public Speaking at Yale Divinity 
School, and author of half a dozen 
books of instruction and suggestion 
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in that field, is an expert in the art of 
finding the right phrase to express an 
idea. In the present volume he has 
classified his fifteen thousand phrases 
by groups—useful phrases, business 
phrases, prepositional phrases, literary 
expressions, striking similes, ‘conver- 
sational phrases, etc.—so that a reader 
in quest of proper expression for any of 
these purposes need not look long be- 
fore finding precisely what he wants. 
So much depends upon accurate . ex- 
pression, either in speaking or writing, 
and so much is lost by clumsy or inac- 
curate phrasing that such a compila- 
tion as this cannot fail to be widely 
useful. Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly fur- 
nishes an appreciative and illuminating 
Introduction. 


There may be more diverting and 
light-hearted books of travel than 
Alfred M. Hitcheock’s ‘Over Japan 
Way” (Henry Holt & Co.), but their 
‘titles do not come readily to mind, 
certainly among books of recent pub- 
lication.. From the first chapter, 
which describes the traveler’s varying 
impressions of the Pacific to the last, 
which groups together many different 
appraisals of Japanese character, the 
book is pervaded by a cheerful humor, 
which bubbles over spontaneously. 
But there is a blend of the serious, 
and a wealth of information, conveyed 
compactly, and leaving the reader 
with a better understanding of social, 
political and economic conditions, as 
well as a more vivid impression of the 
real Japan and the real Japanese. 
There are eighty or more illustrations 
from photographs, and even these are 
not of the conventional travel-book 
type, but often they represent some 
caprice of the traveler, and many of 
them ,are described in phrases which 
express the same whimsical humor 
which dictates the text. Even readers 
who reckon travel books dull will pro- 
nounce this an exception. 
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To that indefatigable traveler and 
explorer, and delightful narrator of 
travel adventure, John Muir, the 
reading public is indebted for “The 
Cruise of the Corwin’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). Nearly thirty-nine years 
ago—in July, 1879—Lieutenant George 
W. De Long sailed from San Francisco 
for Bering Strait and the Arctic 
Océan on the ill-fated steam yacht 
Jeannette. Almost two years later, 
she was crushed in the ice and sank 
in the Arctic Ocean; and De Long 
and more than half of his party died 
of starvation and expesure in the 
retreat ‘southward across the _ ice- 
floes. In the summer of 1881 a 
search expedition sailed from San 
Francisco in the Corwin, in quest’ of 
tidings or traces of the missing ex- 
plorers. This expedition, John Muir, 
then forty-three years old, was— 
to his great joy—permitted to join. 
The present book, made up from the 
original journals, partly by Mr. Muir, 
and partly by William Frederic Badé, 
who edits the narraiive, is a thrilling 
and engaging story of adventure and 
hardship, of new discoveries and the 
solution of old problems, especially 
with reference to the extent and in- 


‘sularity of Wrangell Land, and the 


glaciation of the Arctic and Subarctic 
regions visited during the cruise. 
The appendix contains some valuable 
botanical notes. There are wwenty- 
eight illustrations, some of them from 
photographs and others from sketches 
by Mr. Muir. The title-page cut is 
from Mr. Muir’s cut of a plant which 
he discovered, and which Asa Gray 
named for him; and the _ half-tone 
picture of the Corwin which decorates 
the cover is from a painting by Denny. 


the novel of 


Whether one finds 
adventure to one’s own taste or not, 


one appreciates work competently 
and effectively done. Agnes and 
Egerton Castle have few rivals in their 
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line, and in “Wolf-Lure,” a story of 
France in the turbulent period follow- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, they are at 
their very best. A young Englishman, 
traveling for antiquarian research, is 
made the narrator, and the principal 
characters are the Comte de Ruffeleu, 
a broken-down nobleman of the old 
régime; Adrienne, his dashing young 
kinswoman, who has served under the 
name of La Louvecelle as an officer in a 
legion of royalist partisans; her lover, 
Loup-Cervier, from the same legion, a 
gallant equally skilled in the arts of 
courts, camps and chase; and Baron 
Giscourt, of Napoleon’s creation, who 
has succeeded the Comte as Wolf- 
master for the province, with his 
boisterous and lawless sons and grand- 
sons. The action takes place for the 
most part around Castel-Rozac, or 
at the stronghold of the Giscourts, 
and a missing heir, a hidden treasure, a 
gang of counterfeiters, a boar hunt, 
and a stolen passport figure in the plot. 


The descriptions are remarkably vig- 
orous, and some of them will linger in 
the memory of even the seasoned 
Moreover the book has 
what is so often lacking in books of 


novel-reader. 


this sort—atmosphere. 
& Co. 


D. Appleton 


“The Little Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution” (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is a collection of reminiscences 
and letters of Catherine Breshkovsky, 
edited by Alice Stone Blackwell, her- 
self a friend and correspondent of the 
woman who, for fifty years and more, 
has been active in Russian revolution- 
ary movements, and has spent the, 
larger part of her life in prison or cxile— 
exile which terminated only when the 
Czar was deposed, and Kerensky be- 
came for a time the head of the Rus- 
sian provisional government. Born of 
a noble family, possessed of large es- 
tates, and exercising authority over 


’ in stimulating revolt. 
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hundreds of serfs, Catherine, almost 
from her babyhood, was keenly sym- 
pathetic with the peasants and did 
everything in her power to mitigate 
their conditions. As she grew up into 
young womanhood, she taught and 
encouraged revolutionary movements, 
and was just thirty when she was ar- 
rested for the first time for her propa- 
ganda. The autocratic rulers of Rus- 
sia had good reason for suspecting and 
persecuting her, for she hated them and 
their works with an undying hatred, 
and hers was a very potent influence 
Miss Blackwell 
has found the material for the present 
volume in part in an account of Mad- 
ame Breshkovsky’s childhood and 
youth, which she gave to the editor of 
a Jewish paper in New York, when 
she was visiting that city in 1904 and 
1905; in part to a description of her 
prison experiences and later life, which 
she gave to a New York journalist; 
and in part to letters written in prison 
to her son, and letters written to Miss 
Blackwell and other American friends 
and sympathizers. Altogether, this is 
an intimate personal picture of con- 
ditions and movements which lie back 
of the present revolution, and which 
go far to explain the Lenines, the Trot- 
skys and the rest. 


Parents who are solicitous about 
the life of their boys in camp, and are 
anxious to know whether they are 
well taken care of and whether they 
have enough to eat will be reassured 
by the little booklet “In the National 
Army Hopper,” purporting to be writ- 
ten by ‘“‘Draftee No. 357,’ and pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co. It 
contains eight letters, buoyantly de- 
seriptive of camp conditions, such as 
any boy in camp might write, although 
comparatively few find time to do so. 
The little book is said to have been 
written by a well-known army officer. 





